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THE ACADEMY. 


A "YVEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 617. 


[New Issue.) SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1884. ee | 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON. & 0O.’S_ 
NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, NEW NOVELS, &c. 


Now ready, THE NEW WORK ON CENTRAL AFRICA. 
AT ALI. THE LIBRARIES. 


THE RIVER CONGO, from its MOUTH to BOLOBO, with a General Description of the Natural History 


and Anthropology of its Western Basin. By H H. JOHNSTON, F.Z.S. With numerous full- and other Illustrations, a new Map of the Congo from its 
mouth to Béléb6, also a physical Map of the West Coast of Africa, and three Etchings. 1 vol., deuuy bre, cloth extra, price One Guinea. 


Extract from the TIMES’ Review, February 27th. 
“Of Mr. Stanley, Mr. Johnston, who saw much of him, speaks with the enthusiasm of youth in presence of its hero, but this enthusiasm is quite sufficiently 
justies ——o — work Ly Mr. Stanley has actually accomplished. What that work is has never been so fully and satisfactorily shown as in the pages of 
r.Jo m’s narrative. ° 


‘ r. Johnston is not only a keen and eager observer, he is an artist, botanist, zoologist, and evidently also a bit of a geologist. 
faculty of accurate, intelligible, and graphic description is remarkable in a man so young. P 
0 


. « Fewrecent books of travel are so full of information.’ 
, Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, Pp. 906, with several Portraits, price 32s. 
FORTUNES MADE in BUSINESS: 1 

recent History of Industry and Commerce. By V. " 


‘ Original Sketches, Biographical and Anecdotic, from the 
The names represent Mercantile Celebrities, Famous Shipowners, 


a Series of 
ARIOUS WRITERS 
Mechanicians, Motianeioe. Chemists, and Brewers. The prime feature of the work is that it 
presents a mass of Information and Anecdote, not gathered from books, but trom the lips of the living and out-of-the-way sources. It includes chapters on * The Fortunes 
of the Gladstone Family,” ‘* The Bright Family,” and a singularly interesting narrative of the rise and progress of “* The Low-Mvor Iron Company ””—so closely 
with the Gathorne-Hardy Family. 

















Dedicated ecial permission to SIR FREDERICK LEIGH TON, President of the Royal Academy. 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & As ae much pleasure in announcing that they have made ee S with Mr. J. p. MAYALL, Photographer, Park-lane 
Studio, to produce a Monthly Series of absolutely permanent Photo-Engravings, entitled 


ARTISTS AT HOME. 


Mr. J. P. Mayatt has been honoured with on to photograph a number of the lead Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers of the day in their 
studios, or in their homes, while surrounded by their pictures, sculptures and other objects of art Ach characterise those places. — od 

‘These likenesses have that interest which attaches to the most exact and characteristic representations of eminent men, each in the habit of his life. and in every 
ane = Lyon 9 a portraits will be produced by an entirely new and unquestionably permanent process of Photo-Engraving, aud issued in MONTHLY Parts at FIvE 

GS_eac > 

Every Part will contain Four ENGRAVINGS from the Photographs, all facsimiles of the originals, and include a short Biosuph ot each artist, with a description of 
his studio. The Biographies will be written by, and the literary portion of the work generally will be under the editorship of, Mr. F: G. STEPHENS. 

The size of the work will be zmperial quarto. The texts and plates will be printed on the finest paper. Each part will appear in an poqropesnte wrapper. 

It is :urther intended to print a superior edition on India paper, mountec on papier de Hollande, and of royal folio size, which will be limited to One Tiundred Impressions 
taken trom each plate before the lettering is engraved upon it; Fitty of which will be reserved for American subscribers. This edition will be published at Tan SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE each part, and supplied only to subscribers for not fewer than TWELVE MONTHLY Parts, beginning with a volume. 


THE FIRST PART WILL CONTAIN :— 
1. SIR F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 2. T. WEBSTER, R.A. 3. W. C. MARSHALL, R.A. 4. V. C. PRINSEP, A.R.A. 
May be obtained of any Bookseller in Town or Country. 


*,” Owing to an accident in the printing of one of the plates in Paris, the publication of the First Part is unavoidably delayed for a few days. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 594, price 16s. 
THE DIARY and LETTERS of THOMAS HUTCHINSON, Esq., B.A., LL.D., Captain-General and 


Governor-in-Chief of his late Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts Bay, in North America. By PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, one of his Great-grandsons. 


THE NEW WORK ON .—Now , crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
THE NEVER NEVER LAND: a Ride in North Queensland. By A. W. Stirling, B.C.L, F.R.G.8. With 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ’ 
KHFDIVES and PASHAS: Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian Rulers and Statesmen. By An Old 
1, The EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL.—2. The KHEDIVE.—3. ARABI.—4. RIAZ PASHA.—5. NUBAR PASHA.—6, CHERIF PASHA.—7. The CHERIF 
MINISTRY.—8, Some CONSULS-GENERAL. 


THE LIFE of PETER the GREAT. By Eugene Schuyler, Author of “Turkestan.” 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 
“Mr. Schuyler has turned to goed account his personal acquaintance with Russia and his familiarity with the Russian language. Much has been written in Russia of 
late years about Peter the Great, and Mr. Schuyler has made excellent use of the copious stores thus provided for him,”’—Athenaeum, 


A NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of the WRITINGS of DONALD G. MITCHELL (IK MARVEL). 


It has been the intention of the Publishers to make this Edition as attractive and convenient as could be desired. _The Chief Works are printed from 


Ne Ss. 
The Five following Volumes of this issue are just ready :—-REVERIES of a BACHELOR, SEVEN STORIES, DREAM-LIFE, WET DAYS at EDGEWOOD, aad DR. 
JOHNS. In 12mo size, cloth extra, price 5s. per volume. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 7 a 
MEMORIES of CANADA and SCOTLAND: Speeches and Verses. By the Right Hoa. the Marquis of 
LURNE, K.T., G.C.M.G., &. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 360, price 7s. 6d. 





Now ready, small post 8vo, stiff boards, price 1s. ,\OLD MARK LANGSTON: a Tale of Duke’s Creek 
THE SGA. the RIVER, and the CREEK. By Garboard 


. 
RICHAKUY MALCULM JOUNSTUN, Crown 8vo, cluth, price 5s, {R 


By 


“uy 
THE NEW ADDITION TO “ LOW’S STANDAR” NOVELS" IS 
Now ready, 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


, . Clark sell, Author of ‘‘ The 
LAYS of the LAND of the MAORI and MOA. B Thomas | * Oe hone 


BRACKEN, Membe Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c, Small pust 8vo, price 6s, 

JKEN, Member of the House of Representatives, New Zealand; Author = 

ot “Flowers of the Freelands,” &c. With Introduction by t v, 3 for our BOYS and GIRLS. By William 
RUTHERFORD WADDELL, M.A. ith an Introduction by the Rev. |SOUND BODIE 





BLAIKIE, Author of “ How to Get Strong, and How to Stay S80.” With Lilustratiot-. lomo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
LA FORTUNINA: a Novel. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. €d. 


OLD BOSTON: a Romance of the Time of the War of Independence. By A.:de Grasse Stevens. 3 vols., 








_Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Burtprnes, 188, Freer Srneer, E.C. 
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THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 
Uses none of the “ Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” ‘ Links,” or 
“ Associations” of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
GP Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 

Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 


(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
Lt dead * COLLEGE, 


NOTTINGHAM, 





The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS will be shortly VACANT, 
in of the of Professor Garnett. 

Particulars a salary, ‘eigen and conditions will be sent on application to 
the Honorary Secre 


_ 19th February, 1884. 


CAMBRIDGE 


The BOARD of INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE STUDIES are prepared to 
APPOINT a TEACHER of MARATHI, be eee duty it will be to prepare 
the Selected Candid: for their Peri Final Examinations. The 
appointment will be made in the first iestanes for one year, commencing in 

tober next, at a stipend of £100, exclusive of students’ fees, A resident 


teacher will be pre ferred. 
and jals should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Board, Sir ROLAND K. WILSON, Bart., to arrive not later than MAY 15, 


COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS. 





” Sam. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, Nottingham. 





UNIVERSITY. 











The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS are about to 
APPOINT ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS in the following subjects :— 
English History, G and Ari ic, German, and 
Physiology. Candidates ‘must be University Graduates, and preference will 
be given to those who have hea considerable — in school-work, 
Applications, b: lhould be addiessed to the 
DEAN of the COLLEGE, Queen- bo W.c., mo later than the 22ND of 
MAKCH.—Particulars may be obtained on application. 

C. R. HopG@son, B.A., Secretary. 











PANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 


GERMAN, PORTUGUESE, RUSSIAN, HINDUSTANI, ARABIC, 
&e., &e,—PRIVATE LESSONS by PROFESSORS (visiting 
Government Colleges, &c,) at the LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE, 39, LOMBAKD 
STREET, E.C., West-end and Suburbs, and at the pupils’. Classics, &c. 
Literary ‘and Technical TRANSLATIONS. 12,000 select Foreign Books 
ready for Pupils to read gratis. Principal: Senor VivaR. 


(TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Becond 
Class Classics. First Claas in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
Gurneas B elhey Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 

neas 


QPTnUsM and PESSIMISM.—wW. C. 


COUPLAND, M.A., B.Sc., will deliver a COURSE of SIX LECTURES 
on the above subject at SOUTH PLACE INSTITUTE, FINSBURY, on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, at 8 o'clock, commencing MARCH 4TH.—Syllabus 
and Tickets (5s, for the Course) can be obtained on application to the Hon, 
Sec., CONRAD TuH1ES, 76, Graham-road, Hackney, E, 


RAWING and PAINTING—An 


ARTIST, Exhibitor and Medallist, has VACANCIES f fe 
Private PUPILS, in Oil and Wa Jour Painting. Object Drawing 
Saught. Schools Schools "attended. —Address E., 46, Fanon eg ing’s-cross, 


QURTEES SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 


Bewick’s Works—Topographical and Sporting Books.—See SAMP- 
SON'S 8 CATALOGUE, now ready, post-free.—13, "Coney-strect, York, 














XPERIENCED SUB-EDITOR 


DISENGAGED,—Facile Leader and Original Writer, and Descripti 
and Verbatim Shorthand Reporter. Highest credentials, ~suB-EDITOR, 
care of Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Floet-street, London. 


THE EDITION de LUXE of 


THACKERAY’S WORKS, including the Portrait Copy No. 
DISPOSAL, price 35 Guineas. Also the same Edition of KOMOLA dong 
Covy No. 5—Address H. E. KiDSON, 13, South John-street, Liverpool. 


ME ¢ . CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY, 


VE and MONEY,” will begin in the “SOUTH L 
PRESS” of of SATURDAY, MancH 1,—Office : Red Lion-court, 1, LONDON 


AX ATEUR AUTHORS others. — 


and 
WANTED at once, for weekly publi mcathly i 
Rewspapers, avd quarerlies, CONTRIBUTIONS (prose or poetry); also 
M33. for volumes, &c.—Send directed envelope for particulars to 
— Charles Tayler’s Advertisement Offices, 154, Fleet-street, 


(SAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 anid tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by the Sn ay ercnnd Company, one by his phe yee the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., 07 ¢ by Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., one by E. B. Foster, Esq., 
will be "OFFERED for COMPETI TION on vAURUSE 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH. 
1884. Candidates must be under 17 on August ‘ 
= usual age of entry being between 16 ond 17, a degree may be taken 


The Coligge charges for Lodging, Board (with 
Vacation).‘and luchatiing all p me oe Of Tallies cea _featee iy 


Fees, are £81 per annum. 
apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 























For further infurmation 
Cambridge. 





(HE HEAD MASTERSHIP of the 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT of the ROYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION being now VACANT the Board of Managers and Visitors 
INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT. Candidates must be 

of a U of the United Kingdom, and between 25 and 
50 years of age.—Applications must be sent not later than MONDAY, the 
10TH MARCH, 1884, to the REGISTRAR, Koyal Belfast Academical Institu- 
tion, Belfast, from whom full information as to duties, emoluments, &c., 
can be obtained, 





ADAM DUFFIN, M.A., 
8th February, 1884, Secretary to the Board. 


HiBsBERT zee @ ft. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS wil be AWARDED on this FOUNDATION in 
DECEMBEK next, provided that Candidates of sufficient merit present 
themselves. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory pag ye | of age, gute. — 
other points, the particulars of which may be 
the a of the Trust ; = and the Names and peony a all ( Candidates 
must be ae to the Secretary, at University Hall, on or before 
OCTOBER 1, 1 Percy LAWFORD, Secretary. 


_ University Hal Hall, dordon-aquare, London, W.C. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIP without EXAMI- 


NATION. 1- 


By order, 











The HIBBERT TRUSTEES are prepared to GRANT, at on Hotes 
in JUNE next, ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £200 per Annum "for TW EARS, 
toa GRADUATE of any UNIVERSITY in GREAT BRITAIN and TRELAN D 
between the a, of 21 and 28, to enable him to study Theology and Mental 
and Moral Philosophy at Universities in Germany, Holland, or Switzerland 
(or elsewhere), me oad to the approval of the Trustees, 


for the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 


the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


Splendid Copies of the Old Masters from the most 
celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem- 
bourg, “‘The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 


Two hundred and thirty-four examples of Sir JosHva 
ReyNotps, including thirty-nine subjects now in the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from the 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., 
free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per post. 
Address the ManaGeEr, 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM _ 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Pubiish- 
ing in 3vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. Containing : 

The Story of Europa. 
Bridge in Middle Distance, 
Roman, with Cymbals. 
Hindoo Ablutions, 
Bonneville: Savoy. 
Source of the Arveron, 
Alps from Grenoble, 
Ben — 
Inverary Pier. 
ieveenay Castle and Town. 
Flint Castle, St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth, 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 

appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 
THE AUTOTY?PE COMPANY, London. 

Pablishers { HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., London and Manchester. 


HOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS. 


The Largest and most complete pam a mon of the above in the United 
Kingdom, Views in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, Paris, French Cathahoel® Berlin, the Rhine, the 
Moselle, "Thuringia and the Black Forest, the Tyrol, Salzburg, Innsbruck, 
Vienna, Prague, Rome, Florence, Venice, Naples, Milan, Pisa, Certosa de 
Pavia, Turin, Herculaneum and Pompeii, Tivoli, &c. A series of many 
Thousand Subjects in various parts of Italy, Palestine, and the Holy Lund, 
Egypt, the Suez Canal, Nubia and the Nile, Holland, Belgium, Mata, 
Switzerland and the Alps, Canada, Niagara, California, Isle of Wight. 
Prize Series as supplied to Her Majesty the Queen, and numberless o her 
Views in all parts of the world. 
et and Stereoscopic Slides from 6d. each, larger sizes from 1s. 

tus of the above, with full particulars of our unequalled Collec- 
tion of Photes from the Works of the Old and Modern Masters in ali the 
most celebrated Galleries and Studios gratis and post-free. Detailed 
Catalogues two stamps. Selections sent on approvul to responsible persons 
upon receipt of two stamps for postage, stating size and kind required. 


WINcH BROTHERS, Ph phic Publishers, Colch 


RoxaAt SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


WATER-COLOURS, 





Farmyard, with Cock. 

The Fifth Plague “4 Egypt. 
Greenwich Hospita 

Interior of a Church. 
Lauffenbourgh. 

Calais Harbour. 

C ast of Yorkshire, 
Hizpah, 

Watercress Gatherers, 
Juvenile Tricks. 














in 
The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE > 


SATURDAY, Manos 8TH.—5, PALL MALL EAST, From 10 till 
8.5 6d. ALFRED D. FRPP, Secretary. 








GEN ERAL GORDON.—The only reliable 
PHOTOGRAPH of the gg pec ag en £ tar ying 


taken three years ago. Cabinet size. C pvright 
12 by lv 


or 26 stemps, to the ALHAMBRA KOYAI. STUDIO, Southampton. 
Photo; also 30 by 24inches. Keady shortiy. 


ORTRAITS.—NEW ETCHINGS of 
COLLEY CIBBER, Mrs, PIOZZI, THACKERAY, NELL GWYNNE, 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, &c. ‘A CATALOGUE of nearly } 003 
Portraits ready.—H. A. ROGERS, 41, North-street, Marylebone, Loudon. 


A UTHORS and ARTISTS (Professional 

and Amateur) having WORKS projected for PUBLICATION, with 
Coloured Illustrations a ———s feature, may submit particulars to Mr. 
W. Day, 15, Holbora-viaduct, E.C 














Ful the Secretary 
for the MZebolarship m mast be forwarded before APRIL rm ir 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
, London, W.C. 





University Hall, Gordon-sq 


(GRAY'S INN.—EXAMINATION for the 


“ BACON ” and “ HOLT” SCHOLARSHIPS.—NOTICE I8 HEREBY 
GIVEN, that an Examination for these Scholarships will be held in GRAY’S 
INN HALL, on the 10TH and 11TH days of JUNE next, commencing at 10 
o'clock, A.M., precisely, 

These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £45 and £40 respectively, 
tenable for two years, and are open to every Student of the Bar who on the 
10th day of June next shall have been a Member of Gray's Inn for not more 
than Five Terms, and who shall have kept every Term since his admission, 
inclusive of that in, or before, which he shall have been admitted. 

In the Examination for the Scholarships there will be set Two Papers 
of Questions—Vviz. : 

Ist, One on the CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to the end 
of the Reign of George the Second, 

2nd, One on the GENERAL HISTORY of ENGLAND tothe same date. 

And there will also be given to the Candidates two or more subjects con- 
nected with the Constitutional and General History of England, to the 
above date, any one of which subjects a Candidate may select ; and on the 
one which he does select he will be required to write a short Esay. 

The time to be allowed for each of these three papers will b> three hours, 

Dated this 19th day cf February, 1884, 

(Signed) 





WILLIAM £HAW, Treasurer. 
THOS, C. SANDARS Examiner. 





O PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, &c.—To be 


SOLD, a beautiful RESIDENCE in KENSINGTON. within GROUNDS 
of MORE than ONE ACRE in extent, studded with well-grown timber 
trees, and having capital teanis lawns. It has m for many years in the 
occupation of an eminent K.A., aud possesses two gratd studios, phot» 


grapbic rooms, &c.—May be V iewed, and Particulars obtained of LUMLEYS, 
Land Agents \ 


and Auctioneers, St. James’ ‘e-street, Piccadilly. 





RESIDENT PUPIL.—An ARTIST in 


North Wales has a VACANCY for ONE.—Apply E. A. N., The 
Wastes, Bodfasi, via Rby!. 


TUDIO, 30 ft. “by 2 24 ft. Ground Floor, 
near Gienesteereh Station, TO BE LET. Suit a Sculptor or on 
Artist.—Agent, Mr, COLLBRAN, 94, Gloucester-road, South Kensington. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH. 
Postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH. 
Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Rucznt Street, & 2, Kine Sr., CH: APSIvE. 
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{Month!ly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
TERRORISM in RUSSIA and TERRORISM in EUROPE. By STEPNIAK. 
THE AMUSEMENTS of the PEOPLE. By WALTER BESANT. 
THE CHURCHES and the IDEAL of RELIGION. By Principal FAIRBAIRN. 
THE GOLD TREASURE of INDIA. By Professor BONAMY PRICE. 
ABOUT OLD and NEW NOVELS. By Dr. KARL HILLEBRAND. 
THE BALKAN PROVINCES. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By JOHN WESTLAKE, Q.C. 


sa ~peme LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By GABRIEL 
ONOD. 


es a RECORDS— 
I. NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM—“ Weiss’s Life of Christ.” By 
Archdeacon FARRAR, 
Il, FICTION. By JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
Ill. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


London : IsBISTER & Co. (LIMITED), 56, Ludgate-hill, F.C. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


The MARCH PART is now ready, containing— 


The Continuation of the Serial .’ 
NO CHOICE : a Story of the Unforeseen. By T. 





3. MILLINGTON, M.A. 

Illustrated. 

** BREAK, BREAK, —— New Music by C. A. MACIRONE, to the 

Words of LORD TENNY: 

ROUGH NOTES of a NATURALISTS VISIT to EGYPT. By Principal 
DAWSON, of Montreal. 

A Bit of SHARP PRACTICE, (ooo a C. Gould. 

HOSPITAL NURSES. By M. E, H 

‘THE FOLK-LORE of SE AKESPEARE. 

MRS. BARBAULD and the AIKIN FAMILY. 

THE FISHERMAN’S HOME. From the Painting of H. W. Weatherhead, 

THE GOVERNESS in FICTION 

DOCTORS OUT of PRACTICE.—III. The Politician. 
JEAFFRESON, Author of ** A Book about Doctors,” &c. 

NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

= fags PEOPLE : their Income and Expenditure, their Virtues 

Vices, By Professor LEONE LEVI, F.5.A. Joint-Stock Companies 

“Public Mines and Works—Trades and Professions—Salaries and Pen- 
sions—Number of Income-Tax Pa ia, Progress of Incomes 
io the United Kingdom—Sources of Inequalit: 
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LITERATURE. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles ; founded mainly on the Materials 
collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray. Part I. 
A—ANT. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Wir regard to those features of the new 
Dictionary which were considered in our 
former article, it may be said that this open- 
ing part affords ample means of judging of 
the ability of the editor and his assistants. 
The merits of the etymological department 
of the work, however, cannot with quite 
equal confidence be estimated from an ex- 
amination of the specimen now published. 
The words from 4 to Ant include a dispro- 
portionately large number of direct Greek and 
Latin derivatives, the proximate etymology 
of which usually presents no difficulty what- 
ever, and also of prepositional compounds, in 
which the derivation of the main element is 
reserved for subsequent treatment in its 
alphabetical place. The etymological skill of 
the compilers of the new Dictionary has there- 
fore not hitherto been subjected to any very 
severe test; but, so far as it has been tested, 
it has certainly sustained no discredit. In 
fact, the few articles which do afford oppor- 
tunity for the display of exceptional ability in 
this department are executed in a manner 
which surpasses our highest anticipations. 

Dr. Murray seems to have very correctly 
apprehended the limits within which the 
etymological portion of such a dictionary as 
the present should be restricted. The tracing 
of words to their Aryan or other roots is the 
province of professedly etymological dic- 
tionaries. What we look for here is the 
English history of English words, with just 
so much of their antecedent history as is 
necessary for the illustration of this. In the 
case of a native word, the Dictionary gives us 
its principal Teutonic and other Aryan cog- 
nates; in the case of a word of foreign origin, 
it gives the proximate etymon in the lan- 
guage from which the word is derived. Where 
further information is for any special reason 
desirable it is supplied. Now and then Dr. 
Murray may be thought to have carried the 
etymology of words a little farther back than 
was strictly necessary; but the superfluous 
matter of this kind is so far not of large 
amount, and is in most cases intrinsically 
interesting. 

Within the limits indicated above, the new 
Dictionary is intended to contain all the latest 
results of etymological research ; and, so far 
as the present instalment is concerned, this 
imtention has been admirably fulfilled. Im- 
portant aid has, of course, been derived from 





the Etymological Dictionary of Prof. Skeat. 
Many of the derivations given in that excel- 
lent work have, however, been corrected in 
papers which have appeared in the 7Zransac- 
tions of the Philological Society, and in various 
English and German periodicals. This scattered 
material is now for the first time brought 
together ; and a comparison of the etymologies 
in the present work with those given by Prof. 
Skeat will show a very considerable advance. 
We may take as a sample the articles on 
Agnail in the two dictionaries. Prof. Skeat 
correctly points out that the modern use of 
this word to denote an affection of the finger- 
nails is a perversion due to erroneous etym- 
ology. But he derives the word from the 
French angonaille, a carbuncle, ignoring the 
Anglo-Saxon angnaegl, which he regards as 
probably a figment of the lexicographers. 
No authority is adduced for this Anglo-Saxon 
word in the new edition of Bosworth, though 
the Teutonic cognates there mentioned are 
sufficient to establish its genuineness. Dr. 
Murray, however, furnishes a quotation dated 
a.D. 950, in which angnegl occurs in the sense 
of a corn on the foot ; and he shows that negl 
in this compound has no reference to the finger- 
or toe-nail, but, like the Latin clavus, denotes 
a round hard excrescence resembling a nail- 
head. It is further shown that Ash’s defi- 
nition, ‘‘ Agnail, a whitlow, paronychia,”’ is 
due to a misinterpretation of ag- as equivalent 
to ‘‘ at,” possibly helped out by a recollection 
of the French angonailles, and that the sense 
in which the word is now current rests on the 
etymologising corruption ‘‘ hang-nail.” The 
various senses of this perplexing word are thus 
fully accounted for. We have discussed this 
article somewhat minutely, in ordertoexemplify 
the singularly exhaustive style of treatment 
which is characteristic of the new Dictionary. 
Other articles which might be quoted as 
showing a great improvement on previous 
etymological dictionaries are Aerte, Addle (as 
in ‘‘ addle egg’’), Aitch-bone (a word omitted 
by Prof. Skeat), and Aft. Under Agog and 
Akimbo the derivations proposed by Prof. 
Skeat are shown to be unsatisfactory, but no 
better suggestions are offered in their place. 
In the article Anglo-Saxon, the explanation 
of this word for which Mr. Freeman so 
strongly contends is set aside as unhistoricai, 
the original application of the name being 
shown to be, not to the united nations of 
Angles and Saxons, but to the Saxons of 
England, as opposed to the Old Saxons of the 
Continent. In this way a justification is 
found for the use of the term to denote the 
Southern dialects of Old English, to the ex- 
clusion of its ‘‘ Northumbrian ”’ form. 

Many long-disputed questions of etymology 
will be found to be conclusively settled by 
the unbroken chain of historical forms pre- 
sented in this work. It is, for instance, no 
longer possible to doubt that afford represents 
the Anglo-Saxon geforsian. In connexion 
with this word it may be remarked that the 
idiom ‘to afford to do a thing,” which some 
would-be purists affect to avoid, appears here 
in quotations from writers of the fifteenth 
eentury. Under Acates the quotations clearly 
show how this word, originally meaning 
“things purchased” (like the French 
achats), afterwards acquired the sense of 
‘* dainties,” and was finally abbreviated into 
cates. An interesting parallel to the history 





of this word is found in that of accloy, which 
first appears in English with its etymological 
sense, ‘‘to drive a nail into a horse’s foot 
when shoeing,” which, after some inter- 
mediate stages, passed into the meaning which 
the word retwins in its modern form of cloy. 

A valuable feature of the new Dictionary 
is its careful treatment of those instances in 
which the meaning of a word has been modi- 
fied by the attraction, so to speak, of some 
other word of similar sound. Thus it is 
pointed out that the modern use of abstemious 
has been influenced by its resemblance to 
abstain, and that of aisle by confusion with 
isle and alley. In the verb allay we have a 
fusion of three distinct words—the Anglo- 
Saxon dlecgan, the French aller, from abligare, 
and the French alléger, from alleviare. The 
curious manner in which the various significa- 
tions derived from these three sources have 
acted upon each other is illustrated in the 
Dictionary with a fullness and precision which 
leave nothing to be desired. 

It should not be overlooked that the present 
work is not a dictionary of Modern English 
only. If the promise of this first portion be 
fulfilled, the possessor of the new Dictionary 
will have in it not merely a superior Richard- 
son or Webster, but also a dictionary of Middle 
English which, for most purposes, will su per- 
sede such works as that of Stratmann, and an 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary which (so far as 
regards the words that survived beyond the 
year 1150) will be decidedly better than the 
new edition of Bosworth. One instance of 
this superiority we have already mentioned 
in speaking of the word Agnail; another 
noteworthy example may be found under Ale, 
where the distinction of case between the 
forms ealu and ealos is pointed out, and its 
philological significance duly explained. 

In the case of many technical and other 
words invented during the present century, 
the derivation is given on the authority of 
the writers by whom the words were formed. 
It would have been well if this could have 
been done still more frequently, as these 
words are often framed on such unphilological 
principles that their etymology stands much 
in need of this kind of authentication. The 
now famous word Agnostic is illustrated by a 
quotation from a letter of Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
stating that it was first proposed by Prof. 
Huxley at a party at the house of Mr. James 
Knowles in 1869, the reference intended 
being to the expression "Ayyéorw Oed in 
Acts xvii, 23. 

There are few indeed of the etymologies 
given in this first part of the Dictionary which 
we should be inclined to dispute. Under Am- 
phisbaena (a word which has been so often 
employed by English writers that it may 
almost be looked upon as naturalised) Dr. 
Murray merely gives the obvious derivation, 
without any hint that the word has undergone 
corruption from popular etymology. We 
should question whether Anemone means 
literally ‘‘ daughter of the wind ;” the suffix 
-évm is surely not exclusively patronymic. 
Another questionable statement is that the 
first syllable of Alpaca is the Arabic article. 
It is true that in Spanish the prefix a/- seems 
to have been applied (probably out of pedantic 
affectation) to a few nouns of non-Arabic 
origin ; but, considering the late introduction 
of the word “‘ alpaca,” this explanation appears 
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here inapplicable. We have searched some- 
what diligently for errors in the etymological 
portion of the Dictionary, but have failed to 
discover more than the few trifling points just 
referred to. This is equivalent to saying that 
this department of the work appears to us all 
but faultless. 

It is probable that phonologists will have 
some sharp contention respecting the merits of 
the system adopted in the Dictionary for indi- 
cating the pronunciation of words. We need 
scarcely say that it cannot be recommended 
for imitation in works intended for strictly 
popular use. In an ordinary “ pronouncing 
dictionary”’ the great thing is to be readily 
intelligible ; the phonetic symbols used should 
be as few as possible, and as nearly as possible 
in accordance with the analogies of the received 
spelling. This, of course, involves a certain 
sacrifice of accuracy which, in a work like 
the present, would be a serious defect. 
Whether Dr. Murray’s notation is, from a 
scientific point of view, the best possible, we 
do not undertake to say ; but our impression is 
that the conflicting claims of precision and 
facility are more evenly adjusted in this 
system than in any other with which we are 
acquainted. A point worthy of praise is the 
adoption of an intentionally ambiguous symbol 
to denote the sound of the @ in “after,” 
‘“‘ aghast,” &c., which is differently rendered 
by different speakers. With regard to the 
pronunciation of individual words, we find 
little to which we can object, Dr. Murray 
having usually adopted the sensible plan of 
giving all the varieties of pronunciation 
which are current in educated usage, without 
attempting to decide between them. 

In conclusion, we may say that our 
examination of the more technical portions of 
the new Dictionary has afforded no reason to 
qualify, but, on the contrary, every reason 
strongly to emphasise, the highly favourable 
judgment expressed in our former article. 

Henry Braptey. 








Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature. By 
William Watson. (Liverpool: Walmsley.) 


Reapers of the Acapemy will recollect with 
something more than pleasure several series 
of epigrams which appeared in these columns 
at intervals during the past two years; and 
it is, no doubt, because in his opinion readers 
of the Acapemy include all lovers of literature 
that the author in republishing them, with 
others completing the century, does not think 
it worth while to refer to their first public 
appearance. The volume before us is well 
teen on good paper, and is a credit to its 

iverpool publisher. Each epigram has a page 
to itself, which is room enough, as none of 
them exceed four lines; at the end is a 
sketchy, but pleasantly written, ‘“‘note on 
epigram.” It is kind of Mr. Watson to give 
us his full name now, in place of his original 
signature, W. W., because posterity, even if 
it cares for poetry at all, and remembers his 
previous volume, is never good at internal 
evidence, and might have been as little suc- 
cessful with his initials as with the Mr. 
W. H. of the sonnets. 

“The historian,” says Prof. Mommsen, 
‘when once in a thousand years he falls in 
with the perfect, can only be silent regarding 





it.” Happily for living authors, the critic 
does not lie under the same necessity; and 
even the Professor himself construes it with 
some latitude, and maintains his silence about 
Caesar over many pages. So we will venture 
to devote a few lines to a more or less articu- 
late eulogy of Mr. Watson’s book, in which 
we have fallen in not with one only (which 
Rapin thought a sufficient ambition), but with 
several entire and perfect epigrams. 

The number of English epigrams is legion. 
John Heywood ‘invented and did” six 
hundred; Thomas Freeman wrote two hun- 
dred; Samuel Sheppard wrote six books -of 
them, ‘‘ theological, philosophical, and roman- 
tick;’? Thomas Bastard wrote seven books 
under the title of Chrestoleros ; Thomas Ban- 
croft wrote two books; then there are the 
collections of Parrot—The Mastive, The Mous- 
trap, Laquet Ridiculosi; and those of Weever 
and others. Besides these professed epigram- 
matists, there was hardly a poet of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries who did not 
perpetrate a certain number. 

What has become of them all? <A few of 
Herrick’s, a few of Quarles’s, a few of Ben 
Jonson’s are remembered, the rest are gone 
into the forgotten land; some few have 
attained to the less dusty oblivion of a reprint. 
And the reason would seem to be that they 
either attempted too much or else that they 
had so little to say, and said it at such great 
length or with such little pains. Anything 
was subject enough for an epigram, “his 
mistress’ [false] eyebrows,” “the gyft of a 
pyg,” ‘‘ Predestination,” ‘of saying nought 
but mum ;” and if he could string a rhyme, 
or a couple of rhymes together about them 
the writer was satisfied. The last-century 
passion for finish changed all that ; since Pope, 
whose very soul was an epigram-machine, we 
have had but few epigrams, and only one 
epigrammatist, Landor. In Mr. Watson we 
seem to have a second. 

Various attempts have been made to define 
the epigram. It is easier to describe it 
by contrast. It is not the business of 
epigram to condense an epic, or a tragedy, or 
a lyric, as a storm might be compressed into 
an electric flash or a rosy cloudlet distilled 
into a drop of elixir. Pictures of human life 
require composition, distance, atmosphere, just 


as human life itself requires movement and |. 


growth ; in both there is a foreground and 
background, a before and after. Epigram, 
on the contrary, has only to do with an 
isolated moment ; it seizes on some one instant 
or aspect and cuts it adrift, and treats it as 
though it were a thing by itself, and the only 
thing of importance. And such a momentary 
effect to be permanently interesting must be 
treated with the utmost care, and precision, 
and delicacy of workmanship. The difference 
between a lyric and an epigram, as between a 
painting and a gem, is not necessarily a 
difference in subject; it is a difference in 
treatment. Im the gem, and in the epigram, 
a great deal is sacrificed, and one r two 
salient points alone treated. But the treat- 
ment of these must be exquisite. The art is 
indeed a kind of impressionism, but it is an 
impressionism which is not above satisfying 
the sense as well as the imagination. If this 
is so, it will not be difficult to see why some 
of the best epigrams are metaphors. A meta- 
phor is a comparison which holds in one or two 





points only, and these canbe presented sharply 
cut by themselves. 

Mr. Watson’s success rests upon a proper 
recognition of his limitations. He sees clearly 
the point he intends to make, and makes it. 
In one instance only (liii.) has he endeavoured 
to make an additional point by the way, and 
that epigram must in consequence rank among 
his few failures. The subjects, drawn, as the 
title-page tells us, from ‘Art, Life, and 
Nature,” are sufficiently various; and the 
style varies with the subject—some follow 
the Greek model and come quite gently to 
their conclusion, others have their ‘‘relish in 
the last farewell.” The critical epigrams are 
naturally the least satisfactory; it is impossible 
to express much of the truth about Byron or 
Wordsworth or Shelley in four lines. Take 
for example that on Mr. Browning (1xxxvi.). 
It may be all very well to liken the Browning 
Society to a mouse nibbling at the meshes, 
but in what is Mr. Browning like a lion, any 
more than a camel or a whale? Against the 
flat blasphemy of talking of the “ gong and 
eymbal’s din” of Marlowe’s verse, we must 
protest in passing. Of this first section the 
best are those on Bach’s fugues (xix.) and the 
74th and 85th. Of the more general epigrams, 
those on “Life,” it may be well to give a 
few specimens. 

It is a commonplace of the pulpit that the 
pursuit of pleasure is unavailing; but has it 
been ever said better than thus ?— 

** Only the odour of her wild hair blows 

Back in their faces hungering for her face.” 
The following in its idea is worthy of 
Meleager (Ixxx.) :— 

‘* Love, like a bird, hath perched upon a spray 

For thee and me to hearken what he sings, 

Contented, he forgets to fly away ; 

But hush !—remind not Eros of his wings.”’ 
There have been many epigrams by various 
hands “‘ written on a bridge,” but Mr. Watson 
has something of his own to say to the stream : 
‘* T would that bridge whose arches all are years 

Spanned not a less transparent wave than 

thine.” 
We have no space to quote any of the 
epigrams on ‘‘ Nature.” Of those in a more 
humorous vein ‘‘An Epitaph” (1.) and one 
on the ‘‘ rapt hogs, in heaven of hogswill, o’er 
the way ”’ (Ixxii.) are excellent. 

In the rhythm of Mr. Watson’s verses we 
may trace many influences. There are lines 
here and there, such as “‘ Be henceforth joyous 
or be henceforth mute,’ which suggest Mr. 
Frederic Myers. The following is so much 
in Fitzgerald’s manner that the reader expects 
the last line—as a single line, perhaps Mr. 
Watson’s best—to rhyme with the first 
instead of the third. 

‘‘ Think not thy wisdom can illume away 

The ancient tanglement of night and day. 

Enough to acknowledge both and both revere a 

They see not clearliest who see all things clear. 
But the most potent influence is that of 
Rossetti. Such a line as “‘ And herb of heal- 
ing jostles bane-berry” could not have been 
written many years ago. ; 

There may be people who scorn the epigram. 
Its muse is not a stately dame like her sisters 
of epic and tragedy and the sacred hymn, but 
she is well worth devotion for all that. 
‘Parvula pumilio” let the envious call her 
if they please, she is none the less “ chariton 
mia, tota merum sal.” H. C. Brecnrye. 
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A Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Com- 
piled by E. G. Ravenstein, and published 
under the authority of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. On 25 Sheets. Third 
Part, containing Sheets 1 to 11. (Stan- 
ford.) 

We hail with much satisfaction the completion 
of the first edition of this map or atlas. Mr. 
Ravenstein has performed a very laborious 
and difficult task in reducing to consistency 
the tangled contributions of the many travellers 
of various nationalities who have explored 
within living memory the vast area covered 
by the present work, and who have supplied 
almost every scrap of the information which 
it contains beyond the coast line. 

This third and final part extends on the 
north to the junctions of the Bahr el Ghazal 
and the Sobat, with the Bahr el Abiad or 
White Nile. The Egyptian Viceroy’s second 
Nile Expedition in 1841 barely penetrated 
beyond these points, having reached 9° 6’ 
north lat. on the River Sobat, and about 4° 40’ 
on the Bahr el Abiad. Farther east, sheet 3 
just includes the southernmost bend of the 
Bahr el Azrek or Blue Nile, explored by Dr. 
Beke during his travels in 1840-43. Along 
the upper edge of sheet 4, Beke’s routes occur 
again in conjunction with those of Capt. 
Harris, who conducted a British political 
mission to the King of Shoa in 1841-43. In 
the same sheet is Capt. Richard Burton’s 
first perilous journey to Harrar in 1854. In 
sheets 5 and 6 the}map is carried farther 
north than the more westerly part, for the 
purpose of including the southern coast of the 
Gulf of Aden. Here appears the name of 
Lieut. Cruttenden of the Indian navy, 
with Commander Hainesand Lieut. Christopher 
of the same service, famous as surveyors of 
the coast and explorers of the interior of 
these regions when almost unknown. Capt. 
Cruttenden’s decease took place only a few 
days since. 

The enterprising merchants who watch the 
progress of geographical discovery may, per- 
haps, some day be attracted by the produce 
of the vast pastoral regions which spread 
inland from the Somali coast, both on the 
west and south of Cape Gardafui. The map 
records the abundance of cattle, camels, sheep, 
goats, asses, horses, game, rhinoceros, ele- 
phants, giraffes, &e. The business requires a 
strong trading association, like the old Hudson 
Bay and East India Companies were formerly, 
with power to establish a chain of defensible 
stations throughout the country for the pur- 
pose of collecting raw produce, distributing 
manufactured articles, and providing security 
of transit. Thus peace, civilisation, and 
wealth may come to be developed out of these 
wild tracts and savage tribes. The same 
success cannot be expected from single traders, 
who must be wanting equally in power and 
in responsibility. 

To the explorer, these sheets are eminently 
suggestive. Very desirable would it be to 
trace the continuation of the great East 
African mountain range, from Ankober and 
the gorge of the Hawash in the kingdom of 
Shoa, to the snowy peaks which are reported 
about the second parallel of north latitude, 
and which occur again southward in the 
better-known snowy summits of Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro. Some say that the range ceases, 
or falls away into slopes of no prominence, 





in these unknown parts; but, under any 
circumstances, the determination of the water- 
parting between the basins of the Nile and 
of the Eastern Coast streams would be re- 
garded by all geographers as a great achieve- 
ment. The continuity of the Western edge 
of the same highland has also to be traced 
from Abyssinia across the affluents of the 
Sobat to the neighbourhood of Lado, the 
Egyptian station which supplanted Gondokoro 
on the White Nile. It is at Lado that the 
main Nile issues from the encircling belt of 
mountains that give rise to all of its head- 
waters. But, when we talk of what has to 
be done, where shall we stop? Where is the 
source of the main Nile itself? Which of its 
great tributaries has yet been traced from its 
outlet to its chief fountain-heads, and suffi- 
ciently described? When there is in Eng- 
land a Chair of Geography, with a pro- 
fessor who will care for knowledge of the 
earth as Carl Ritter did, then we may hope 
for some systematic attention to the science 
which lies at the root of every branch of 
human enquiry, and especially of politics and 
commerce. 

Among the Northern sheets of the present 
series, attention cannot fail to note the com- 
parative plenitude of detail extending from 
the borders of Abyssinia in 10° north lat. 
to the kingdom of Kaffa which reaches to 
6° north lat. This was a favourite region 
with the late Dr. Beke, whose tracks are 
indicated ; and here also his rival, M. d’Abba- 
die, spent several years of his life upon the 
voluminous observations which fill a quarto, 
and for which he is famous. The literary 
contest between these geographers will always 
remain instructive, especially to those who 
take up disputable subjects; and both sides 
may now be judged by subsequent evidence 
accumulated in the present work. 

We have already alluded to the almost 
blank space which lies between Kaffa and the 
regions extending along the White Nile to the 
Albert Nyanza, and from the Albert to the 
Victoria Nyanza. It will be seen by 
placing together sheets 2, 3, 8, and 9. The 
magnitude of this terra incognita is indicated 
by the distance between Kaffa and the 
Victoria Nyanza, which amounts to 500 miles. 
Very different is the account to be given of 
the regions that extend from the Lakes Vic- 
toria and Albert northward along the White 
Nile, and north-westward over the highland 
that forms the water-parting between the 
basins of the Nile, the Congo, and Lake Chad. 
The grand exploits of Speke and Grant ; Sir 
Samuel Baker’s discovery of Lake Albert; the 
journeys of Petherick, d’Arnaud and Werne, 
Miani, Poncet, Piaggia, Heuglin, and Anti- 
nori; Gen. Gordon’s operations, and the 
surveys of his staff; as well as the recent 
journeys of Junker, Casati, Emin, Felkin and 
Wilson, Lupton, and others, have yielded the 
rich harvest which Mr. Ravenstein has gar- 
nered with great skill and industry in these 
maps. 

A peculiar prospective interest has been 
given to this part by the announcement of 
Gen. Gordon’s plans on the Congo, which 
appeared in the Zimes of January 17 last. 
After organising a chain of posts along the 
Congo, he proposes to form a small native 
army, with which he intends to advance 
from Stanley Pool to a point on the 





northernmost bend of the Congo near 2° 
north lat. and between 20° and 22° east long., 
where he proposes to leave the river, and ad- 
vance upon the slave-hunting grounds. A 
small portion of the Congo just comes within 
the south-western corner of sheet 7, but the 
point where Gen. Gordon means to leave the 
river lies north-westward, beyond the present 
limits of the map. Gen. Gordon’s aim is to 
march upon the seats of the Zande or 
Niamniam race, whose territories are de- 
lineated on sheets 1 and 7. These are the 
chief resorts of the African slave-hunters 
among cannibal tribes. By compelling the 
Niamniam to relinquish man-hunting, Gen. 
Gordon depends on extinguishing slavery at 
its fountain-head. We almost regret that 
Gen. Gordon should have been diverted 
from this well-devised plan of operations, 
which combines great boldness with due pre- 
cautions. Unless he should return alive from 
his present mission there is but little hope 
for the suppression of Niamniam slave-hunting. 
At this moment all the successful work of the 
last half-century is in the direst jeopardy, 
with no prospect of relief except in the success 
of one man. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that 
Mr. Ravenstein is preparing a hand-book to 
the lives and labours of the numerous travellers 
who have contributed to his great map; and 
we trust that its publication is near at hand. 
The Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have meanwhile resolved to proceed with the 
extension of the present work towards the 
West Coast. TRELAWNEY SAUNDERS. 








Personal Reminiscences of General Skobeleff. 
By V. I. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. Trans- 
‘lated from the Russian by E. A. Brayley 
Hodgetts. (W. H. Allen.) 


Sxopeterr was not only a brave officer; he 
was a patriot. His individuality was so 
strong that he influenced all classes of his 
countrymen. Russians may be roughly 
divided into two classes—officials and con- 
spirators. Skobeleff towered above them 
both. He loved his country far too well to 
be a bureaucrat; he was too wise to be a 
Nihilist. It is the strength of England that 
her institutions have, like Topsy, grown; it 
is the weakness of Russia that her institu- 
tions are abolished, not reformed. The 
opinions of such a man as Skobeleff on sub- 
jects of national importance would be most 
valuable. Unfortunately, as the author says 
in his Preface, ‘‘the conditions under which 
Russian writers are forced to work do not per- 
mit me to render Skobeleff’s convictions in all 
their completeness ; they would have the effect 
of considerably altering public opinion con- 
cerning him.” We have no doubt they would. 
We believe ourselves that Skobeleff was a loss 
not only to his own country, but to Europe, 
because his early death carried off one of the 
few—perhaps the only—Russian statesmen. 
Skobeleff might have controlled the storm 
that bids fair to sweep over Russia; and if 
over Russia, who knows how far its ravages 
will go? When a man like Skobeleff dies 
the civilised world sustains a loss. The 
author regrets that he has been compelled to 
refer to his diary, and to quote entire pages 
from it. We only regret he has not quoted 
more. Such diaries ‘as Dantchenko’s often 
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contain the genuine wine; in books the wine 
is too often diluted. 

Not only will the general reader find this 
a most entertaining work, but the student and 
the politician will learn much from it. The 
book could not be otherwise, as it is a mirror 
of Skobeleff, and Skobeleff was at once the 
most instructive and the most entertaining of 
men. His views on the Southern Slavs are 
particularly interesting. When Dantchenko 
pointed out that the Serb and the Tchek 
would never give up their independence and 
their freedom “for the honour of belonging 
to Russia,’ Skobeleff replied (p. 121): 


‘‘No one supposes they would. On the con- 
trary, I look forward towards a free confedera- 
tion of all Slavonic tribes, each with a complete 
autonomy of its own—only one thing in com- 
mon—its army, its coin, and its custom duties. 
In other respects, let each live as it likes, and 
rule its own country as it can. And as to 
freedom, I am not speaking of to-morrow. By 
that time, perhaps, Russia will be more free 
than they are. Already free air blows about 
pretty breezily in it; wait a little. Of course 
we shall lose everything if we return to the 
status quo ante. Tribes and nationalities do not 
understand Platonic love. If things remain 
unchanged, they will group round Austria, 
and will found with her a Southern Slavonic 
monarchy—then we are lost.” 


The Treaty of Berlin was, in the opinion of 
Skobeleff, a grievous and wicked blunder. 
He thought an empire should grow until it 
obtained its “‘natural boundaries;’’ and the 
natural boundaries of Russia were the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles. Skobeleff no 
more believed in alliances than does Mr. John 
Bright. Skobeleff thought that nothing should 
influence a nation but its own interests. We 
will not carry the analogy between the Russian 
and the Englishman farther. Skobeleff’s 
views on the Treaty of Tilsit are entertaining 
enough. He spoke to the diarist as follows :— 


‘* Napoleon [p. 68] proposed to give us the 
whole of European Turkey, the blessed Slavonic 
south, on condition only that we should not 
interfere between him and England and Ger- 
many. What friends of ours! It was as if I 
a to destroy your worst enemies, and 

, into the bargain, in consideration of your 
permission to do so, overwhelmed you with 
presents. And what did we do? At first we 
understood it all plainly ; but after a time we 
commenced playing at sincerity and talked of the 
binding nature of Platonic treaties, and frater- 
nised with the Germans! It was owing to that 
mistake that we had the Germans and English 
on our shoulders during the last war, and got 
into the Gordian knot of the Berlin Treaty, and 
that the Eastern Question has remained un- 
decided, which will yet require the shedding 
of much Russian blood.” 


Skobeleff blushed, as a Philoslav, for the 
partition of Poland (p. 70), which he truly 
described as the selling of a Benjamin into 
captivity by his Slav brethren. 

We can only refer to what many will con- 
sider the most interesting part of the book— 
the sketches of Skobeleff during the war. The 
account of the third battle of Plevna in chaps. 
xiii. and xiv. is one of the most stirring pieces of 
military journalism that we have ever read. 
The episode of the officer who began the day by 
hiding in a ditch when his regiment had gone 
into action, and ended it by leading the forlorn 
hope, and by being decorated with the Cross 
of St. George, is a fact that beats fiction. It 








is sad to think that a man who influenced his 
countrymen as Skobeleff influenced them 
should have ended his life as he did. It is 
like the ghastly close of a comédie humaine. 

J. G. Muxcury. 








A Catholic Dictionary: containing some Ac- 
count of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, 
Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders 
of the Catholic Church. By William E. 
Addis and Thomas Arnold. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 


Tus handsome volume fills, provisionally at 
any rate, a very real and obvious gap in 
ecclesiastical literature. The editors quite 
truly say in their brief Preface that the Roman 
Catholics of England have hitherto had no 
trustworthy manual of information of the 
kind in their own language, but have been 
obliged, if desiring information on a variety 
of topics here included, to consult works 
written by members of another communion, 
and that often in a directly hostile spirit. 
Nor, indeed, has the loss been much less on 
the side of non-Roman Catholics, for not only 
do the ordinary English ‘books of reference 
omit many headings found in the present 
volume, but the information supplied has no 
official warrant, and is frequently compiled 
from insufficient data. The division of labour 
between the editors, who are also the authors 
of the great majority of the articles, is ex- 
plained in the Preface, from which it appears 
that Mr. Addis, who is an ecclesiastic, has 
written the sections on dogma, ritual, and the 
ancient and Oriental churches, while Mr. 
Arnold, a layman, is responsible for those on 
history, the religious orders, and canon law. 
And, in accordance with the discipline of the 
Latin Church in respect of all publications 
relating to ecclesiastical matters, the book 
has been submitted to a censorship of the 
press, and has been formally licensed by the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country. Accordingly, it may be taken as 
having a semi-official character, and as fairly 
representing the views of authority. 

The most obvious standard of comparison is 
with the Anglican work which it most 
resembles in plan and bulk—Dean Hook’s 
well-known Church Dictionary. And it is 
certainly a better book of its kind, leaving 
out of account all purely theological considera- 
tions as not falling within the scope of the 
AcapEmy to entertain. Hook’s volume has 
never been fairly abreast of the learning of the 
day. It first appeared as a very small book, 
planned to supply brief explanations of com- 
paratively few terms in a merely popular 
fashion, and the many accretions it has re- 
ceived in successive editions have not corrected 
this original defect of plan. Again, Hook, at 
any rate when he issued the book originally, 
did not possess the necessary erudition, nor 
had he any such convenient sources of infor- 
mation at hand as have been accessible to 
Messrs. Addis and Arnold. Even still, there 
are no English books which correspond to 
Richard and Giraud’s admirable Bibliothéque 
sacrée, to Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlezxicon, 
or to Moroni’s Dizionario storico-ecclesiastico; 
and anyone who may be at the pains to 
examine the list of authorities cited by Dr. 
Hook at the foot of his articles will observe 


that very few of them are of any high repute- ! 


tion for scholarship, Bingham being the chief 
exception to normal obscurity. 

Taking the word ‘ Abbot,” for example, 
as exhibiting the treatment severally adopted 
in these two compilations, we find that Dr. 
Hook’s article occupies just two columns in a 
page and type almost precisely the same as 
those of Messrs. Addis and Arnold’s book, that 
it omits the historical aspect of the subject 
entirely, save for a few words about the mitred 
abbots in England and Ireland, that no ex- 
planation is given of the abbot’s functions 
and powers, and that it is silent as to foreign 
use. In the newer work, four columns and 
a half are devoted to the word, there is a fair 
sketch given of the history and limitations of 
the abbatial office, and different English books 
are mentioned where the general reader 
can find more details. The advantage is 
thus on the side of the latter, though the 
facts as to the English mitred abbeys are 
omitted, and there is no cross reference 
to make amends. But, while the book before 
us is superior as a work of reference to 
Dr. Hook’s, it is not so convenient for the 
average reader as the Abbé Glaire’s Diction- 
naire universel des Sciences ecclésiastiques 
(Paris: Poussielgue, 1868), which covers far 
more of the ground falling within the natural 
domain of such compilations. Even the 
longest of Glaire’s articles, it is true, fall far 
short of the corresponding entries in the 
English book ; but in his two thousand and 
five hundred pages, issued at a cost very 
slightly exceeding that of the English work, 
though tripling it in bulk, he supplies (in 
addition to the class of subjects in the book 
before us) a Bible dictionary, a biographical 
dictionary of ecclesiastical writers, Jewish 
and Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, 
and also notitia of dioceses and monastic 
foundations, and a brief hagiology. 

Making full allowance for the fact that the 
present volume is not only avowedly denomina- 
tional, but even controversial, it is written with 
commendable moderation, though not alto- 
gether free from the charge of inaccurate pre- 
sentment of historical questions in certain 
cases, as rather putting forward the version 
approved by superior authority than that 
borne out by rigid criticism. Some direct 
errors and omissions are also visible. Among 
the former may perhaps be put the statement 
that it does not appear that Papal Inquisitors 
were ever commissioned, eo nomine, in England, 
for the Archbishops of Canterbury were 
Inquisitores haereticae pravitatis in their pro- 
vince ex-officio; and certainly the assertion 
that Hosius of Cordova was Papal legate at 
the Council of Nice, which is disproved, 
among other evidence, by the ancient Coptic 
list of signatures to the Acts of the Council, 
discovered by Zoéga, and printed by Cardinal 
Pitra in his Spicilegium Solesmense, vol. i., 
pp- 513-28, where the three earliest signa- 
tures stand thus:—*‘ From Spain, Hosius, of 
the city of Cordova: I believe thus as is 
written above.” ‘Vito and Innocentius, 
priests: We have signed for our Bishop, who 
is Bishop of Rome; he believes thus as 1s 
written above.” The sole evidence on the 
other side is that of Gelasius of Cyzicus, 
whose account of the synod is so manifestly 
erroneous in other respects that Hefele, who 
accepts his testimony on the one point of the 





legatine position of Hosius, rejects it con- 
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temptuously for all besides. Among omissions 
is the very singular one of the Council of 
Sardica, whose reputed canons are currently 
l.eld to have originated the Roman appellate 
juri-diction, but their Sardican origin has been 
devied of late years, notably by a living 
Roman divine, Aloysio Vincenzi. 
Ricuarp F. Lrrrepate. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fancy Free, and other Stories. By Charles 
Gibbon. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Pericles Brum ; or, the Last of the De Veres. 
By Austen Pember. (Maxwell.) 


Oid Boston. By A. de G. Stevens. In 8 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Zo Have and to Hold. By Sarah Stredder. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Knave of Hearts. By the Author of 
“The Garden of Eden.” In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 


An Innocent Maiden. By Theo Gift. ( White.) 


Ir Mr. Gibbon had asked us to suggest a 
better title for his heavy, prosaic story, we 
could not possibly have done so. Of course 
he must have meant something else, but 
what? The heroine is most certainly not 
‘fancy free,” for she loves two men at the 
same time; and if everybody else displays a 
soriewhat marked vacuity of mind, it is by 
no means akin to cheerful and refreshing 
buoyancy. We can hardly believe that one 
who possesses such a refined pastoral vein 
can have been content to pen all these dreary, 
tuttling conversations, and plod through all 
the windings of such a mazy plot, when the 
reader at the very first turning has coolly 
stepped over the hedge and found his way 
out. It is a dreary business from beginning 
toend. Miss Davie Morrison, aged twenty- 
one, loves, and is beloved by, her guardian, 
Corbett, aged forty. A smarter lover, only 
thirty, wins her affections. Morrison pére 
had died in India. His partner Davison— 
a replica in face and form of the Morrison 
—appears, and, by personating him, tries 
secretly to extort money from Davie. Is he 
really the Morrison? From the first we 
guessed he was not; but this has to be proved 
—we can hardly say to our entire satisfac- 
tion, for these shifting names of Davison and 
Morrison danced riot through our brain—but 
at least conclusively and at fearful length. 
Mr. Corbett is the only nice person in the 
book; but we do not like his fatherly em- 
braces and general proceedings with his ward 
after she was affianced to another man. A 
frivolous Mrs. Wybrant, and a naval Captain 
freighted with the smallest of small jokes, 
are meant for characters. The second story 
1s a pretty burlesque tale, quaint and im- 
probable, which might be adapted as a pleasing 
comedy. The third is told with too much 
effort and straining after effect; but the 
characters here are excellent, and the story 
interesting. It need not be said that there 
18 much of grace and fioish und practised 
writing throughout the book. 


Pericles Brum is a failure. Such books 
must always be so. Yet they will always 
be written and read eagerly and forgotten. 
Each decade can afford to enjoy one such 





jes @esprit, which, in the form of a story of 


the Future, traces the supposed results and 
picks the problematical fruits of the political 
vices and follies of to-day. The queer thing 
is that such prophetical tales are always 
terribly gloomy; we enjoy Cassandra’s fore- 
bodings if we never act upon them. There 
must be something wrong somewhere, or 
someone would write a novel of 1984 as it 
should be written—all perfectibility and per- 
fection, School Boards and Redistribution 
mere obsolete antiquities, the Social Spirit of 
Faction brooding over the regenerating waters, 
the blessed inauguration of the millennial 
reign of Anarchy upon earth. Even the dis- 
agreeable Armageddon might be softened 
down a little; eyes might be pounded with- 
out being blackened, blood wipe itself up by 
magic, feminine claws leave no scars to speak 
of, and torn-out tresses be miraculously 
restored without patent remedies. But Mr. 
Pember admits none of these soothing pallia- 
tives. A Conservative Jonah, he sits down to 
thoroughly enjoy the fall of whatever in our 
Nineveh is worth conserving. Yet, after all, 
the catastrophe is inevitable bathos: Mill 
College rampant at Oxford, Parliament 
swamped by guzzling, wine-bibbing amis du 
peuple, Church and State in extremis, Nineveh 
rent asunder by dynamite and petroleum, the 
incendiary Ninevites rising in their millions 
and besieging the forlorn-hope of the Aris- 
tocracy at the Lotophagi Club, a French 
army smuggled over by the mob-leaders to 
put down the revolution, foundation of a Con- 
servative or oligarchic republic by the same 
wire-pullers, and, finally, retirement of 
Pericles, the misguided enthusiast who fired 
the train, to Iona, marriage and misanthropy. 
Cassandra was never in livelier force, but 
never more mistaken; not even when she 
managed to frighten the monks in 999, or 
English parsons in 1649, or French nobles in 
1792, or our fathers in Reform Bill and 
Chartist days. This globe now, as then, may 
seem rushing headlong to ruin, but it has 
always a bias to roll it aside somehow into a 
safe course which we cannot foresee. The 
collective mind and will of England, as 
spoken in her parliamentary and platform 
majorities, may be infinitely sillier and more 
vacillating than that of the individual English- 
man ; but it is, after all, the individuals who 
must put into practice all fantastic legislation, 
and they are neither cut-throats nor pick- 
pockets, but just stupid, plain-dealing 
Ninevites, like their fathers, with no faith in 
Jonah’s fire and brimstone, though by no 
means averse to his preaching if he preaches 
as amusingly as Mr. Pember. The main idea 
of the book is derived from Lord Bantam, but 
it is also indebted to Sibyl and the New 
Republic. An infant Duke is kidnapped and 
educated by the Socialists to be the Nemesis 
of his order. His curious discipline as an 
aspirant after the Ideal till the age of ten 
and then his initiation into the glories of 
Labour as a cow-boy are very curious ; indeed, 
the first part of the book is altogether in- 
teresting, sometimes inimitable, as in the 
character of the toiling shop-girl. But, alas! 
next comes the Mill College course, and here 
Oxford lays its stupefying and vulgarising 
spell upon this, as upon every other, book. 
We gladly pass over much that is trivial, 
babyish, and redolent of that curious dare- 





devil dulness which has transformed Alma 
Mater into a frisky old maid. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s sermon is painfully suggestive of 
Dr. Jenkinson’s, and hardly balanced by that 
of the last of the expelled Divinity professors. 
Anomalies and anachronisms abound, as is but 
natural, and the final catastrophe is—what, 
indeed, could it be but anti-climax? It is 
not so easy to put the last coping-stone on the 
future. If for nothing else, the book must 
be read for its many sharp and suggestive 
sayings, as, for instance, this: 
“If a universal education has produced a 
universal dissatisfaction, so that we get thou- 
sands of discontented pigs and retain one 
learned Sucrates, together with a wholesale 
feeling that educational riches, like landowner’s 
riches, are to be grabbed at on ‘the No Rent’ 
rinciple, who is to praise or blame for it? 
he only text they know in the Revised Version 
is, ‘It is more blessed to receive than to give.’” 
Old Boston is a discursive, disconnected, 
disjointed story of the Rebellion of the 
American colonies. There is much to admire 
in the careful local colouring, and the paint- 
ing of men and manners of the period. Miss 
Stevens’ tone is also good, if somewhat mor- 
bid and depressed; but her work is decidedly 
slow and heavy, much of it being copied 
from supposed contemporary MSS. in a sin- 
gular lingo, compounded of Gallicisms and 
Puritan Biblicisms. The effect is appalling. 
As usual, we find eighteenth-century word- 
painters too well schooled in their Words- 
worth and Ruskin, and prating of tones and 
harmonies. 


The plot, or rather the story, of Zo Have 
and to Hold is really original, and well worked 
out, except that the clearing up is, as usual, 
much too fussy and laboured, though, be it 
recorded, Miss Stredder wisely dispenses with 
the services of those tiresome detectives. The 
action is stirring, and there is plenty of it, 
and no moralising or foreboding. Indeed, 
the interest would never flag were it not for 
one fault—once so conspicuous in Miss 
Braddon—the too conscientious moving of the 
pieces on the board, by a constant rushing 
about in cabs and by rail. We open with a 
capital shipwreck and rescue of the heroine 
by the hero. Both are all they should be. 
Far more interesting, and thoroughly original, 
are Christina’s uncle, the Squire, and his 
dme damnée. The Squire is a middle-aged, 
fast man—weak, improvident, tyrannical, 
ignorant, feebly good, and clumsily bad— 
resolved to rob his niece of her rights ; and he 
ends by embezzling the petty cash of his 
old aunt, and falsely accusing an innocent 
man. Quite as original is his friend Latham, 
the refined, unprincipled old bachelor, yet 
with a warm, loving heart which, in its selfish 
way, is devoted to the orphan girl. Perhaps 
the mean, yet chivalrous, moneylender and 
his son are even better inspirations, and 
might have been made the central figures. 
Faults we might find, but they are amply 
condoned. The book is not ambitious nor 
remarkable, but it at least contains within its 
covers enough of matter and incident to 
justify three volumes, which is saying a great 
deal. 

The Knave of Hearts is a catchpenny title 
adopted in order to depict that court card in 
flaring tints on the cover, but the book is 
really very good—a typical specimen of the 
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pleasantly exciting, uncompromising light 
novel. Besides, it improves as it goes on, 
and the second volume is actually quite in- 
teresting. The author has her weaknesses. 
She not only reveres the nobility, but she 
makes her ladies and gentlemen adore them 
with fear and trembling. They blush with 
excitement at shaking hands with a Duke, 
and even compare their experiences of these 
divine favours. But, though her county 
people are natural and unaffected, she stumbles 
among the ranks of the peerage. The Duke’s 
eldest son is called Baron Beville, Lord Robert 
Belmont is the son of an Earl, Lord and Lady 
Arthur Beville display conspicuous coroncts 
on their body-linen and portmanteaus. Nor 
can we believe that a noble bridegroom 
resident in Grosvenor Square, and a wealthy 
heiress sojourning in Wales, can legally effect 
clandestine marriage by putting up their 
banns at Hackney. However, these are small 
matters. The story is fairly original, and 
many of the characters rather well drawn. 
A spice of romance and improbability is 
nowadays more than acceptable, so we accept 
the lordly poisoner and the hunchbacked 
toxicologist with pleasure. Of the heroine, 
Amy, we are not so sure. She is most art- 
fully introduced ; but our interest in her wanes 
as she wilfully ruins her life, and we quite 
tire of her when, after her wicked husband’s 
suicide, she is restored to her first lover by the 
old device of brain fever and a slow con- 
valescence in the Riviera. This young phy- 
sician, like the toxicologist, is a remarkable 
study for a woman to have written. His 
peculiar professional ethics, and feelings, and 
anxieties, when suddenly placed in charge of 
another doctor’s practice, are most interesting, 
as giving an insight into the average medical 
mind. There are many bright and clever 
pages, especially the description of Mr. Reed’s 
sermon and its effects, and of the Rector who, 
not to bore the quality, read the Litany “ with 
quick cheeriness.” Zhe Knave of Hearts does 
not aim too high, but has certainly hit the mark. 


Miss Gift’s story is of a much higher type 
than the others, and, as it is short, it is suc- 
cessful. Her idea of an innocent English 
girl is much more complex and natural than 
the mere selfish, silly chit who plays the 
ingénue in most novels. Hetty is a good, 
sensible, inexperienced girl who, as might be 
expected, suffers herself, and causes others to 
suffer, by her inexperience. Her feelings are 
not very decided, for she has hardly got used 
to them, and does not yet quite know her own 
mind. This is merely saying she is young 
and innocent. Her story is really a whole- 
some moral, for, though the punishment is far 
out of proportion to the fault—if fault it was 
—it shows how even involuntary thought- 
lessness may work involuntary mischief. All 
ends well; she marries her faithful Vicar, 
and the flirting Captain is tried for murder at 
the Old Bailey. The delicate position of 
Hetty in coming forward to give evidence 
seems to spoil the effect of the rest of the 
tale; but this murder affair, after all, gives a 
tragic element which redeems it from a mere 
drawing-room lovye-story. Both the men are 
very well drawn. In spite of the tragedy, 
there is nothing depressing in this very pretty, 
refined, and carefully written book. 

E. Purcett. 





HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


The Voyage to Cadiz in 1625: being a Journal 
written by John Glanville, Secretary to the 
Lord Admiral of the Fleet (Sir E. Cecil), after- 
wards Sir John Glanville, Speaker of the 
Parliament, &c. Never before printed. From 
Sir John Eliot’s MSS. at Port Eliot. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander 
B. Grosart. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 
This journal of the disastrous voyage to Cadiz 
in 1625 is a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. The facts it contains are not of great 
importance taken by themselves; but, in the 
lump, they are of much interest, because they 
bring before us, almost as clearly as if we had 
seen it with our own eyes, the disgraceful man- 
ner in which business was conducted under the 
‘divine right”’ monarchy. No historian, so 
far as we are aware, has made it clear why 
a despotism which had worked well on the 
whole, though with much friction, under 
Elizabeth should have become so entirely un- 
workable when the Stuart kings had the helm 
of State in their hands. James and Charles I., 
whatever their faults may have been, had cer- 
tainly the honour of England at heart; and it 
is equally certain that there were brave, honest, 
and competent men to be found who would, in 
their subordinate capacities, have done their 
duty. Yet, during the long years that passed 
by from the time when James ascended the 
English throne to the day the Long Parlia- 
ment unsheathed the sword, almost everything 
went amiss on sea and land. Incompetence 
reigned everywhere. We have our own theory 
on this very grave subject, but this is not the 
place in which to promulgate it. Mr. Grosart 
has conferred a benefit on all those who care 
for accurate knowledge of a most interesting, 
though shameful, time, in giving this diary to 
the world. We owe its preservation to the 
great Sir John Eliot, who had, no doubt, 
caused a transcript to be made for his own use 
in his contest with the King and Buckingham. 
Glanville had evidently a very great repugnance 
to going with the fleet. We do not know whether 
we ought to use the word ‘‘ pressed” in rela- 
tion to a man in his position; but it seems clear 
that he was compelled to accept the post of 
seeretary to the fleet, though we may assume 
that the means used were somewhat gentler 
than those employed by what our grandfathers 
knew as the press-gang. Mr. Grosart has 
printed from a document preserved in the 
Public Record Office Glanville’s reasons for 
desiring to be excused. One of them is that his 
handwriting was so bad that hardly anyone but 
his own clerk could read it. His real objection 
evidently was that he had much business on 
his hands with which a protracted sea voyage 
would interfere. We do not gather a high 
opinion of Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimble- 
don, from this diary. He was, however, a good 
and brave soldier, as is proved by his services in 
the Netherlands. Mr. Grosart thinks, perhaps 
with some justice, that he was deficient in self- 
reliance, and contrasts him unfavourably with 
Blake and Nelson. We submit this is hardly 
fair. Byron was a good poet, and yet was 
nothing when contrasted with Dante or Shak- 
spere. Wimbledon was, as it seems to us, a good 
soldier sent to command a rickety fleet with a 
dissatisfied crew. Everything went against 
him. We by no means wish to hold him up as 
a hero, but we doubt whether any one of our 
greatest sea-lions could have done much in the 
circumstances under which he was placed. The 
editorial work is very well done, and there are 
some useful notes explaining nautical terms. 
We cannot praise the Index. The words are 
arranged under first letters, and that seems to 
be the extent of the labour bestowed. An 
index which puts Lisbon after Locks surely 
requires amendment. 





The State Archives of Maryland. Edited by 
Dr. W. H. Browne. Vol.I. Theneglect with 
which American writers have treated their own 
history has been a matter of regret—to some 
extent, of accusation. While they have made 
the history of Spain, and of Burgundy, and of 
the Netherlands the subject of careful re- 
search and brilliant illustration, they have, for 
the most part, left that of the various American 
colonies to those who may be classed with the 
better sort of county historians. But if the 
work of the historian has been lacking, the 
work which comes on the stage before us has 
been forthcoming in abundance. The archives 
of almost every colony have been published, 
either by State aid or by the labours of some 
learned society, with all the fullness and com- 
pleteness of arrangement that a student can ask 
for. The calendar under notice gives a clear 
account of the work which has been done in 
this way by the Maryland Historical Society. 
It does not profess to be more than a summary 
of the documents which the society has already 
published in the first volume ; it does not pro- 
fess to give more than a bare outline of their 
contents. But from this list one can judge 
the nature and extent of the material placed 
before one. It includes a complete reproduc- 
tion of all the legislative proceedings of the 
two Houses which formed the Colonial Assembly, 
so far as the words of those proceedings have sur- 
vived. Search among the colonial papers in the 
English Record Office has enabled the compilers 
to fill a gap of great importance. The laws 
passed between 1649 and 1676, hitherto missing, 
have all been preserved in their integrity in one 
of the Colonial Entry Books. Some deficiencies 
there are still. Nor is it possible to tell how 
far these are due to loss, or to the absence 
of all legislation during certain years. By 
far the most serious deficiency is the absence 
of any records of the proceedings of an 
Assembly from December 1688 to May 1692— 
years of no small importance in the history of 
the colony. This, however, will be in a large 
measure supplemented by the next volume, 
which is to contain some eight or ten thousand 
miscellaneous papers, many of them having 
reference to the time in question. The value of 
these volumes to students of American history 
can hardly be estimated. In the case of Mary- 
land we are peculiarly and specially dependent 
on the colonial archives. If the records of 
the New England colonies were completely 
swept away, we should still have a mass of 
material in chronicles, letters, and diaries. The 
same may be said, though in a iess degree, of 
Virginia. But Tehaal had no contemporary 
chronicler. Take away the records and we 
have only a few party pamphlets, in which 
Puritans denounced Babylon and Royalists 
recriminated, or the reports of Jesuit mission- 
aries, more intent on the wonders of Indian 
conversions than on the constitutional history 
of the colony. Boyman’s History, published 
in 1837, is indeed a work entitled to high 
praise. Itis based on a laborious study of the 
colonial archives. But, unhappily, it is a com- 
pilation of records rather than a well-digested 
reproduction of them. The writer fell between 
two stools. His close adhesion to the very 
text of his documents spoilt his work as a con- 
nected history, while, on the other hand, the 
attempt at literary form deprived it of the 
completeness and exactness of a calendar. His 
successoyg will have reason to be thankful to the 
Maryland fHistorical Society for their present 
work. What was before a work of years is 
hereby rendered a work of days. 


Manual of Jewish History and Literature. By 
Dr. Cassel. Translated by Mrs. Henry Lucas. 
(Macmillan.) Mrs. Lucas has faithfully trans- 
lated Dr. Cassel’s Leitfaden fiir den Unterricht in 
der jiidischen Geschichte und Literatur, but she 
has not supplied any of the defects which render 
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the historical portions of her original unsatis- 
factory. She has omitted an Appendix on the 
geography of Palestine, and has added a section 
on the recent history of the Jews in England 
which, although good in the main, is certainly 
out of all proportion to the space allotted in the 
body of the book to mediaeval Anglo-Jewish 
history. The chapter concludes, too, with a 
list of ‘‘eminent individuals,’ most of whose 
names have little claim to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the Jewish writers 
of antiquity; and no mention is made of 
Grace Aguilar, the only Anglo-Jewish writer 
who can be said to have acquired any sort of 
literary fame outside the Jewish community. So 
far as Dr. Cassel’s volume deals with mediaeval 
Hebrew literature it deserves nothing but 
praise. It summarises the history of this subject 
so completely and so concisely that it appeals 
far more directly to advanced students than to 
the youthful readers for whom it was avowedly 
prepared. The full Index at the end of the 
book greatly enhances the usefulness of its 
literary information. But when we turn to the 
historical portion of the book, we find several 
grounds for serious complaint, keeping well in 
mind its modest pretensions to be viewed only 
as a Jewish school-book. The origin and 
growth of Christianity are surely historical facts 
that sufficiently influenced Jewish history to 
render the excessive brevity with which they are 
treated here a fatal fault. The Jewish settlement 
in mediaeval England, moreover, though less 
distinguished by great writers than the majority 
of the Continental settlements, undoubtedly 
deserved a more elaborate notice than that to be 
found in the few lines devoted to it on pp. 163 
and 164. 


Horace Walpole and his Works. Select Pas- 
sages from his Letters. Edited by L. B. Seeley. 
(Seeley.) The capitalist who has five guineas 
in his pocket and wishes for an investment in a 
safe and remunerative security cannot do better 
than to expend them in obtaining the nine 
volumes of Peter Cunningham’s edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. Those who have 
only five shillings to spare should purchase 
Mr. Seeley’s extracts from the same. While 
perusing these selections from the letter-writer 
who amuses everybody, but is abused by every 
austere critic, it is of course impossible to avoid 
the feeling which Sheridan expressed when he 
was shown a single volume entitled ‘‘ The Beau- 
ties of Shakspere,” and enquired as to the fate 
of the other nine volumes. Still, if only speci- 
mens are ager of the sixty years’ correspond- 
ence of the unwearied letter-writer from 
Strawberry Hill, the selection could not be made 
with greater judgment than has been shown by 
Mr. Seeley. The letters are set in a short narra- 
tive of the life of Walpole and of his chief friends; 
and the charm of the volume is heightened by 
eight illustrations, seven of which reproduce 
some of the choicest examples of Sir Joshua’s 
talents. A condensation like this of the letters 
of a lifetime brings prominently before the 
mind the variations in Walpole’s epistolary style. 
No greater contrasts could be found in any 
author than the fanciful, Frenchified letters 
written from the country in 1743, and the digni- 
fied narrative, only a year or two later, of the 
fate of Kilmarnock and Balmerino. Though 
the extracts are made with the especial object 
of illustrating the manners of that age, not a 
few of them are applicable to the present day. 
The mania for collecting which Walpole satirised 
more than a century ago flared up as fiercely a 
few years since. The growth of London is not 
less marked now than when he wrote in 1776 
“Rows of houses shoot out every way like a 
polypus.”” Conway’s experiments on smoke are 
alluded to more than once, and the spread of 
smoke has become a greater evil with us every 
year since then. This little volume of some 





three hundred pages should give many a young 
reader a permanent pleasure. 


The History of the Reign of George IIT., for 

Army Candidates and Students. By Oxon. 
(Sonnenschein.) From its title it may be in- 
ferred that this is merely a cram-book, and of 
no historical value whatsoever. Of its class it 
is good, for it is clear and concise, and abounds 
in tabulated statements which army candidates 
can commit to memory. For understanding 
history it is useless, but for acquiring the facts 
necessary for answering examination questions 
it is really valuable. Like all other cram- 
books compiled by men who have no real 
knowledge of the history they attempt to 
analyse, it abounds in loose statements which 
would grievously mislead ‘‘students,” but 
which will not do much harm to ‘“‘ army candi- 
dates.” Thus on one page the author speaks 
of the Vendean War, and makes five mistakes 
in his five remarks. La Vendée was not finally 
conquered by Westerman at Le Mans in 1793, 
but by Hoche in 1795; the attack on Granville 
can certainly not be called a ‘brilliant deed; ” 
Larochejacquelin was not their great leader, 
and was far inferior to both Cathelineau and 
Charette; the Vendeans were not ‘‘a brave 
peasantry led by their priests and gentry to 
fight for their king,” but were roused into 
rebellion by the demand of their young men for 
the desperate war on the frontiers; they cer- 
tainly did not treat their prisoners generously, 
but with ruthless cruelty. Yet the statements 
of ‘‘Oxon” are in consonance with received 
opinions, and he borrowed them from the 
ordinary books which eontinue, and will con- 
tinue, to make the usual mistakes. The book 
is, of course, as dry as a cram-book must be, 
but the Preface is amusing, and concludes with 
this sentiment :— 
‘Tn conclusion, the author hopes that the work 
will assist some of the sons of the stately homes of 
England, whose grandfathers fought in the battles 
here described, to enter that profession so pre- 
eminently fitted for gentlemen—the service of 
their country and their Queen.”’ 


Bonifaz und Lul: Ihre angelsiichsischen 
Korrespondenten. Erzbischof Luls leben. 
Heinrich Hahn. (Leipzig.) Since Canon 
Bright’s book no work so important as the 
present treatise has appeared relating to the 
Old English Church. Careful and methodic 
in treatment, brief and clear in style, and 
full of good matter, it is worthy of a 
follower of von Ranke and Ropell. It is a 
record of a peculiarly interesting period of our 
Church history—a period wherein English 
Churchmen abroad appear in a more prominent 
position than they have ever since taken up. 
Their culture, their favourite studies, their 
attitude toward the leading questions of the 
age, their biographies, are all alike deserving of 
most careful study. No student of the early 
ecclesiastical or secular history of England or 
Germany can fail to welcome Herr Hahn’s 
book, or peruse it without much profit. 


Der englische Investitur-streit: Als anhang, 
die quellen und ihr abhingigkeitsverhaltnis. 
Dr. Maximilian Schmitz. (Innsbruck.) This 
is a useful little study of a question whose 
wide bearings and real influence are only begin- 
ning to be truly judged. It strives to make 
clear the position and ideas of Anselm with 
regard to what was, after all, the main problem 
of his age. The greatest philosopher the 
Middle Ages produced was forced to take 
part in the active politics of his time, in 
spite, in some degree, of his own wishes, 
This fact will ever lead English historians to 
take warm interest in a struggle the outcome 
of which, as regards England itself, is of less 
relative importance than other pettier conflicts. 
Dr. Schmitz’s discussion of the authorities for 
the period is worth reading. It is a pity that 





Eadmer has been hitherto so neglected in 
England; a new and correct edition of his 
charming J//istoria Novorum would have been 
welcome any time during the last half-century. 
For one’s own part, one can hardly agree in 
the author’s unduly severe judgment of 
Eadmer’s credibility. Properly used, Eadmer 
is invaluable, his enthusiasm for his master being 
no small proof of his worth ; and it is compara- 
tively easy, when once the personal equation is 
estimated, to weigh his statements judicially. 
The old paradox of Macaulay, that Boswell 
was a good biographer because he was such a 
fool, will not bear examination ; Boswell was 
wise enough to see his hero’s greatness, and we 
must not condemn Eadmer because he loved 
ea man who was best worth loving of all he 
new. 


THE Transactions of the third session of the 
Birmingham Historical Society opens with the 
presidential address of Prof. Seeley, delivered 
on October 26, 1882. The volume also contains 
a paper by Mr. J. Bass Mullinger on “An 
English College in the Olden Time;” two by 
the Rev. A. Jamson Smith on ‘‘ The Lollards” 
and ‘‘ Wat Tyler’s Rebellion;” and one by 
Mr. G. J. Johnson on “‘ The Conflict in English 
History between Private Ownership of Land 
and the Ownership of the State and the Com- 
munity.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A NEW work by Vernon Lee may be expected 
early this spring, under the title of Luphorion. 
It consists of a series of studies of the an- 
tique and the mediaeval in the Renaissance. 
Euphorion—the name given by Goethe to the 
marvellous child born of the mystic union 
of Faustus and Helena—fitly represents the 
Renaissance, taking life from the Middle Ages, 
but nurtured by the spirit of antiquity as the 
child born of Helena takes life from Faustus. 
Abqut one third of the book has already 
appeared at various times as separate articles 
in Reviews; the remainder is new matter. 
Euphorion will be published, in two volumes, - 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, having already ex- 
plored the west, east, and east-central regions 
of France, will this year make a sojourn of 
many months in the Pyrenees and Languedoc. 
One of her objects will be to visit that line of 
coast described so learnedly, yet with such 
lively interest, by M. Chas. Luthéric, in his 
valuable contribution to French archaeology, 
Les Villes mortes du Golfe de Lyon. 


Messrs. GRirritH & FARRAN will issue im- 
mediately a new edition of the Dean of Wells’ 
fine poem Lazarus, which has been for some 
time out of print. We understand that the 
Dean has a new volume of poems in hand, 
which will be published by the same house. 


A NEW edition, in one volume, of the Free 
Trade Speeches of the Right Hon. C. P. Villiers 
is in the press, and will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


Mr. ArTuur J. Evans, who is a special 
authority on all matters connected with Ragusa, 
has made for Dr. Murray an historical investiga- 
tion of the statement current already in the 
seventeenth century that the name ‘“‘argosy” 
is derived from the city and republic of Ragusa, 
with the result of finally deciding the question in 
the affirmative. ‘ Argosy,” in its earlier forms 
argusea, argozee, ragusye, is simply una Ragusea 
[nave], plural Ragusee, common in Italian docu- 
ments of the sixteenth century. Ragusa was 
itself also known to Englishmen as Argouse, 
Argusa, Aragosa, whence the transposed forms 
argosea, argosy. It has been shown that the 
merchant caracks of Ragusa, so famous for their 
size and capacity, were well known in England. 
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Baron Taucunirz, of Leipzig, has this week 
published a Continental edition of the Queen’s 
new book, of which he has acquired the copy- 
right for the Continent. 


Mr. T. Wemyss ReErm's novel, Gladys Fane, 
is about to be re-issued in a popular form in 
one volume, the previous editions having been 
exhausted. Asa proof of the popularity that 
this book has gained, it may be added that 
Gladys Fane is now appearing in Australia as a 
serial in the Sydney Echo, 


We hear that Mrs. Charles Oppenheim is 
engaged on a Life of Giordano Bruno. 


M. Pavut BuLoveEt, assistant master in St. 
Paul’s School, is preparing for publication by 
the Clarendon Press a work in two volumes 
entitled L’ Eloquence de la Chaire et dela Tribune 
frangaises. Vol. i., ‘‘ French Sacred Oratory,” 
containing extracts from the best funeral ora- 
fions and sermons of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, Fléchier, and Mascaron, with his- 
torical, biographical, and critical notes, will 
appear very shortly. 

Dr. BERNARD has just sent to press with 
Messrs. Sonnenschein a volume entitled Adven- 
tures in Servia, illustrated with numerous 
sketches from his own pencil. The author 
formed one of the Ambulance Brigade during 
the Russo-Turkish War. 


CorrEs of Bishop Bryennios’ important book, 
AIAAXH TON AMOZTOAON, just printed at Con- 
stantinople, have reach London, and are 
obtainable at Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s. 


A VOLUME of Chess Studies and End-Games, 
systematically arranged by the veteran B. Hor- 
witz, with a Preface by the Rev. W. Wayte, 
will be published next week by Mr. Jas. Wade. 


Messrs. HoppER & STOUGHTON’s announce- 
ments for the spring season include the follow- 
ing: — Kadesh-Barnea: its Importance and 
Probable Site, including Studies of the Route 
of the Exodus and the Southern Boundary of 
the Holy Land, by the Rev. Dr. H. “Slay 
Trumbull; Wycliffe and Huss, by the Rev. Dr. 
Loserth, translated by M. J. Evans; The 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, by 
the Rev. Dr. George P. Fisher; Howard, the 
Philanthropist, and his Friends, by the Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton ; Capital for Working Boys : Chapters 
on Gloansiee Building, by J. E. McConaughy ; 
The Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, 
by Canon Tait; Biblical Lights and Sidelights : 
being a Cyclopaedia of Ten Thousand Illustra- 
tions, with Thirty Thousand Cross References, 
from the Bible, by the Rev. C. E. Little; 
Earth’s Earliest Ages, and their Connection with 
Modern Spiritualism and Theosophy, by Mr. 
G. H. Pember; Talks with Young Men, « the 
Rev. Dr. J. Thain Davidson ; Js God Knowable ? 
by the Rev. J. Iverach, being a new volume of 
the ‘‘ Theological Library ; ’? Cluny Macpherson : 
a Tale of Brotherly Love, by A. E. Barr; 
George Fox and the Early Quakers, by A. C. 
Bickley ; The Twofold Life; or, Christ’s Work 
for us, and Christ’s Work in us, by the Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon ; Anecdotes for Sermons, being a 
new volume of the ‘‘ Clerical Library ; ” Heart- 
Sellowship with Christ : Prayers and Meditations 
for Every Sunday in the Year, by the Rev. 
W. Poole Balfern; and a new and illustrated 
edition of Dr. Macaulay’s Across the Ferry: 
First Impressions of America and its People. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN will shortly pub- 
lish a work by the Rev. W. Frank Shaw, entitled 
The Preacher’s Promptuary of Anecdote : Stories, 
New and Old, Arranged, Indexed, and Classified 
for the Use of Preachers, Teachers, and Cate- 
chists. The 100 stories which the book contains 
are selected to illustrate the subjects which 
would be handled in the pulpit, or when 
addressing children at evening classes, &c. 


THE same publishers also announce Primroses, 





an Elegy in four cantos on the Earl of Beacons- 
field, to be ready by April 19; another book of 
the Don’t class, to be called You Should; 
Traveller’s Joy on the Wayside of Life, being a 
volume of Selections by Ellen Gubbins; and 
three new volumes in their series of ‘“‘ Taking 
Tales”’—Second Best, by 8. J. Cross, Suturday 
Night, by F. Bayford Harrison, and Little 
Betsy, by Mrs. E. Relton. 


Ir is almost disheartening to mention the 
success of the Don’t class of publication. It is 
said that of the original edition of Don’t 
seventy thousand copies have been disposed of 
in America; while of the five English editions, 
with the same title and very much the same 
matter, the Leadenhall Press heads the list 
with a record of forty thousand. You Shouldn’t 
(Leadenhalle Presse) is of the Mark Twain type, 
and of a more humorous and perhaps rather 
too pronounced flavour. 


A NEw work by the late Grenville Murray, 
entitled High Life in France under the Republic, 
will be published next week by Messrs. Vizetelly, 
who also announce an English translation of 
M. Zola’s Nana, illustrated by French artists. 


THE new little Lent Manual by the Rev. T. B. 
Dover, with Introduction by Canon King, pub- 
lished last week by Messrs. Sonnenschein, has 
already run into a second edition. 


Messrs. Witson & M‘Cormick, of Glasgow, 
will publish next week the first number of the 
Glasgow University Review, a new illustrated 
monthly. The same publishers will issue im- 
mediately How Glasgow Ceased to} Flourish: a 
Tale of 1890. 


A TRANSLATION into French of some of the 
experiences of McGovan, the Edinburgh detec- 
tive, is being prepared by the Comtesse Agénor 
de Gasparin. 

AT the annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of University College, London, held on 
February 27, the following were admitted as 
life governors :—(1) As having special claims 
by reason of benefits conferred or services 
rendered—Mr. A. 8. Harvey, Mr. J. C. C. 
M‘Caul, and Prof. H. Morley; (2) as distin- 

ished in literature, science, or art—Mr. R. 

is, Mr. J. Fergusson, Prof. Marks, and Prof. 
Burdon Sanderson; (3) as eminent in public 
life or in the cause of education—Mr, A. J. 
Mundella and Mr. John Simon. 


THE Working Men’s College, founded by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice and his fellow-workers, has 
not prospered like the City of London College, 
the Birkbeck Institute, the King’s College 
Evening Classes, &c. After twenty-six years’ 
existence, the college still cannot pay its way 
without help. Notwithstanding £184 of sub- 
scriptions and donations last year (of which 
Mr. A. Macmillan generously gave £100, and 
the Grocers’ Company £25), a balance is still 
due to the college treasurer. But the Fabric 
Fund has £79 to the good. The committee 
purpose to raise the students’ fees, and hope, 
with them and fresh gifts, to make both ends 
meet hereafter. 

Mr. WILLIAM May, for nine years principal 
cataloguing assistant at the Liverpool Free 
Lib: , has been appointed Librarian to the 
Birkentead Public Library, in succession to the 
late Mr. Richard Hinton. Mr. May carried 
out the whole of the arrangements of the Exhi- 
bition of Lib Appliances held at the meeting 
of the Library Association in September 1883. 


Mr. JOSEPH FORSTER will deliver a course 
of four lectures at the Crystal Palace— 
‘* Dickens,” ‘‘ Emerson,” ‘‘ Beaumarchais,” and 
‘Victor Hugo.” 


In our notice last week respecting the ap- 
proaching election to the Professorship of 
Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, by an 
error of omission the Chair is made to appear 





worth about £1,000 a-year instead of, as is the 
fact, about £750 a-year. Thestatement should 
have run as follows :— 

‘*The professorship is endowed with an annual 
income of about £750 a-year arising from a fixed 
annual — of £500, together with the annual 
dividend (now £250) of a fellowship at Emmanuel 
College which has been assigned to the Chair.’ 


AT the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on February 23, the following 
papers were read :—‘‘ The Supernatural Ele- 
ment in ‘The Tempest,’” by Miss Louisa 
Mary Davies; ‘‘ Prospero,”’ by Miss Constance 
O’Brien ; and ‘‘ The Uninteresting Character of 
‘The Tempest,’” by Mr. L. M. Griffiths. 


A MEMBER of the Folk-Lore Society writes to 
us :— 
**In Mr. York Powell’s interesting and able review 
of Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology (AcavEmy, I'ebruary 
23) reference is made to the universal belief among 
our English and Irish peasantry ‘that a man will 
suffer from such ills as are wont to accompany 
pregnancy, nausea, neuralgia, and the like, if his 
wife be lucky enough to escape them.’ Just to 
show that folk-lore is in many cases but a too free 
and illogical argument based on facts, I may per- 
haps be allowed to say that I am to-day acquainted 
with three persons, one living in Sussex, one in 
London, and one in Northants, who invariably 
suffer from neuralgia or vomiting when their wives 
are enceinte, the ladies themselves having a very 
happy time of it.’’ 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE last week’s mail does not bring any news 
of importance about the Dorsheimer Bill. The 
amendment extending the term of foreign 
copyright from twenty-eight years, or life, to 
twenty-eight years with renewal for fourteen 
years more, which is the term of municipal 
copyright, seems to meet with general (though 
not universal) approval. It is whispered that 
the powerful publishing firm of Messrs. Har- 
pers Bros. may oppose the measure unless a 
clause requiring ‘‘ domestic manufacture” be 
introduced; but, on the other hand, Messrs. 
Scribner’s Sons have announced that they will 
be content to leave this matter to the protection 
of the tariff. ; 


THE question of stage-right, or the right of 
representing plays, &c., presents no difficulty. 
It has been decided some time ago in America 
that the author of an unpublished play, even if 
an alien, possesses at common law an exclusive 
right of representation, which is in some 
respects more valuable than his statutory right 
in this country. Music stands on a somewhat 
different footing. A MS. score is, of course, in 
the same position as a book in MS., or an 
unpublished play; but music, once published, 
is like a book, in which an alien can under no 
circumstances claim copyright. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has got over the difficulty as regards 
‘*Princess Ida” in this way. He keeps his 
orchestral score in MS.; but the pianoforte 
arrangement has been made by an American, 
and copyrighted by him both there and here. 
This is all that will be published even in 
England. 


THERE seems some hope that Washington 
will at last have a library worthy of the Federal 
Government. The Senate has da Bill 
appropriating 500,000 dollars (£100,000) to 
begin the work. The ultimate cost is estimated 
at more than three million dollars (£600,000), 
to provide accommodation for 3,000,000 books. 

Messrs. Hoventon, Mirriin, & Co., of 
Boston, announce a new and complete edition 
of Mr. E. C. Stedman’s poems, which will con- 
tain many written since the appearance of his 
last volume. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S articles on current 
politics are appearing also in America in the 
Popular Science Monthly ; and hig friend Prof, 
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Youmans writes of the series that ‘‘ the future 
papers will probably bear much more directly 


upon American political problems than the 
present.” 


THE author of The Breadwinners—a novel 
which seems to have made a deserved sensation 
in America—is resolved that his name shall not 
be revealed. He gives as his motive that “I 
am engaged in business in which my standing 
would be seriously compromised if it were 
known that I had written a novel.” 


THE Critic and Good Literature (we cannot 
undertake always to give this ‘‘ combined 
journal” its full title) contains in its number 
for February 9 a sort of sym osium by several 
writers on the question whether payment by # 
proportion of the profits or in a lump sum is 
more advantageous to the author. 


ARNOLD HENRY Guyot, the friend of Agassiz, 
and for thirty years Professor of Geology at 
Princeton College, died on February 18, at the 
age of seventy-six. A native of Switzerland, 
he first made his reputation by his discovery of 
the laminated structure of glaciers, and by his 
careful study of erratic boulders in the Alps. 
In 1848 he followed Agassiz to the United 
States. He wrote a series of books on geo- 
graphy, and has left ready for publication a 
work on Creation. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


It falls to M. Victor} Cherbuliez, as directeur 
of the Académie francaise at the time of the 
death of Henri Martin and Laprade, to receive 
their successors, MM. de Lesseps and Francois 
Coppée. All the forty fauteuils are now full. 


THE Municipal Council of Paris has voted 
10,000 frs. (£400) to the committee formed to 
celebrate the centenary of Diderot, being the 
same amount as was voted in the cases of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, on the condition that it 
be spent in erecting a statue of Diderot in 
Paris. There is also to be a local celebration at 
Langres, Diderot’s birthplace, on July 30. 

A STATUE of George Sand, by M. Millet, is 
to be unveiled at La Chatre on July 15. 


THE scheme for placing a public library in 
every municipal quarter of Paris is progress- 
ing, though slowly. Thirty-eight such libraries 
are now in existence, with a total of about 
100,000 volumes. Last year the number of 
additions was 12,000 volumes, and the number 
of readers was 514,000, being an increase of 
151,000 on the previous year. 


THE Revue politique et littéraire of February 23 
a with a review of some nine pages, by 
. Emile Deschanel, of M. Paul Bourget’s 
recent book, Essais de Psychologie contemporaine. 


Visttors to Paris are reminded that the 
magnificent series of tapestries formerly in the 
Chiiteau de Boussac (Berri) are now removed to 
the Cluny Museum. Magnificent they are, and 
very interesting it is to read at the same time 
George Sand’s novel of Jeanne, wherein she 
describes the Chiteau de Boussac and its 
scenery. 


It appears from a letter of Fraire Dominique 
Dauterlin, lately published in the Archives 
historiques de la (ascogne, that in 1550 
Malchus, the servant who struck our Lord, 
was still shown in the flesh to pilgrims at 
Jerusalem. He was in a crypt under Pilate’s 
house, buried in the ground up to the navel, 
red-haired, long-faced, with a large beard, 
from thirty-five to forty years of age, dressed 
in white. His first speech to visitors was 
always Sic respondes pontifici ? Afterwards he 
told them each their name, country, lineage, 
&c., speaking good German, Latin, French, and 
other tongues, He ended by asking of each 





when the Judgment Day would come, 
and beat his breast, without regarding those 
present. ‘‘Itis a thing very frightful to see,” 
says the Friar, ‘‘ and is one of the wonders of 
Jerusalem.” 


THE Revue critique of February 18 has an 
interesting review by M. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, the new member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, of M. A. Bertand’s first series of 
lectures at the Louvre on ‘‘ Gaul before the 
Gauls, according to the Monuments and Written 
Evidence.” 








A TRANSLATION. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF LOUIS BOUILHET. 


My lamp hath burned out, drop by drop, alone; 
My fire’s last ember falls with dying sound : 
Without a friend, a dog, to hear me moan, 
I weep abandoned in the night profound. 


Behind me—if I would but turn my head, 
Sure I should see it—stands a phantom here ; 
Dread guest who came when my life’s feast was 
spread, 
Spectre arrayed in rags of vanished_cheer. 


My dream lies dead—how bring it back in truth ? 
For time escapes me, and the impostor pride 
Conducts to nothingness my days of youth, 
Even as a flock whereof he was the guide. 


Like to the flood of some unfruitful deep, 
Over my corpse aslumber in the tomb 
I feel e’en now the world’s oblivion creep, 
Which, yet alive, hath lapped me half in gloom. 
Oh! the cold night! Oh! the night dolorous! 
My hand upon my breast atremble bounds :— 
Who knocks inside my hollow bosom thus? 


What are those ominous beats, those muffled 
sounds ? 


Who art thou, art thou? Speak, thou tameless 
thing, 
That strugglest pent within me unreproved ?— 


A voice cries, a voice faint with passioning, 
‘*T am thy heart, and I have never loved ! ’’ 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthwms shows how much is being 
done by Jewish scholars for history and phil- 
ology with the slenderest pecuniary means. 
The February number contains a remarkable 
description, from trustworthy sources, of the 
Jewish sect founded by Sabbatai Zewi in the 
seventeenth century, which still survives at 
Salonichi under the protection of an enforced 
Mohammedanism. Dr. Egers gives details 
with regard to Hebrew acrostic poetry, 
especially that of Abenezra. The same scholar 
not long since gave extracts from the long-lost 
Diwan of Abenezra, a MS. of which now 
exists in the Royal Library at Berlin. In one 
of the poems the philosopher-poet refers in 
affecting language to the news of the change of 
religion of his'son Isaac. Dr. Egers’ edition of 
the Diwan will be awaited with interest. The 
various serial articles by Dr. Graetz, Dr. 
Bacher, and others already mentioned still 
move slowly on towards completion. 


In the last number of the Nordisk Tidskrift, 
Dr. Oscar Montelius, the Director of the 
Historical National Museum at Stockholm, 
gives the results of his studies concerning the 
prehistoric population of Sweden. He con- 
cludes that a Germanic race has dwelt in the 
Scandinavian North for about 4,000 years, the 
people of the Bronze age having been the same 
there as that of the Iron age—namely, Teutonic. 
Dr. Montelius fully agrees with those who hold 
that the Getic and other Thracian populations 
which, at the time of Herodotus, dwelt in 
Danubian quarters were of the Germanic stock, 
akin to the Scandinavians, 





MACAULAY’S NEW ZEALANDER, 


Mr. SEELEY, in his extracts from Horace Wal- 
pole’s Letters, which is noticed in another column 
of the ACADEMY, remarks that more than one 
writer has found the original of Macaulay’s New 
Zealander in a passage in Walpole, which ima- 
ee a ‘curious traveller from Lima ” visiting 
ngland and giving a description ‘ of the ruins 
of St. Paul’s.”” Others, he adds, have traced the 
same idea in the works of such diverse authors 
as Volney, Kirke White, Mrs. Barbauld, and 
Shelley. Walpole’s letter was first published in 
1843, and Macaulay’s phrase appeared in 1840, 
but Mr. Seeley settles this chronological diffi- 
culty by the suggestion that the essayist had 
seen the letter of Walpole when the latter’s MSS. 
were in the possession of Lord Holland. Almost 
at the very day that Mr. Seeley’s volume 
reached us, there arrived by a curious coinci- 
dence from New Zealand the reprint of a 
paper which Mr. W. Colenso read before the 
Hawke’s Bay Philosophical Institute on this 
‘‘hackneyed quotation” of Macaulay. Mr. 
Colenso, too, refers to the passages which Mr. 
Seeley has cited ; but he Fem. that the source 
from which the illustrious essayist and historian 
took his inspiration was the following sentence 
from ‘‘the able Preface to the English quarto 
edition of La Billardiere’s celebrated voyages 
. . - in search of the unfortunate La Perouse,”’ 
published in 1800 :— 
‘* If so, the period may arrive when New Zealand 
may produce her Lockes, her Newtons, and her 
Montesquieus, and when great nations in the 
immediate region of New Holland may send their 
navigators, philosophers, and antiquaries to con- 
template the ruins of ancient London and Paris, 
and to trace the languid remains of the arts and 
sciences in this quarter of the globe.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘ THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCH.” 
Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop : Feb. 20, 1884. 
‘*The sea-blue bird of March,” of which the 

Laureate speaks in the well-known stanza— 

‘* When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 
Or underneath the barren bush 

Flits by the sea-blue bird of March ’’— 
has long been a puzzle to naturalists. Various 
birds have been suggested, as the kingfisher, 
blue tit, and swallow, but only to refute their 
claims. The swallow has the best pretension 
to be the bird in question; but swallows 
rarely arrive in this country so early as the 
time indicated—namely, in March. The rare 
piping of the thrush and the barren bush seem 
to indicate a cold and inclement season in that 
‘‘roaring moon of daffodil,’ when swallows, 
even in the Isle of Wight, would hardly ever, if 
ever, appear. The kingfisher is no more a bird 
of March than of any other month in the year, 
and the same may be said of other sea-blue 
birds which have been suggested. Mr. Whitley 
Stokes’ interesting reference to Aleman’s frag- 
ment speaks of the «npiaos of the spring 
generally, not of March definitely. It is quite 
iinpossible to say positively what the «nptaos 
and the adxvdéy, or more correctly &AKvdv, are. 
Greek writers generally mention two kinds of 
éAxkvav—one marine and voiceless, the other 
terrestrial and musical (see Aristot. H. Anim. 
viii. 5); the «npvdos is mentioned as being the 
male of the halcyon, but it is not easy to 
reconcile their accounts with any known species 
of birds; popular tradition has long associated 
the haleyon and the kerulus with the king- 
fisher ; Schneider, however, had great doubts, 
and so had Aldrovandi. The former writes, 
‘“‘utriusque natura nobis adhuc ignota esse 
videtur.” Still, Aristotle’s account of the 
bird’s colour, blue, green, and purple, and of 
its size, being a little larger than a sparrow, of 
its feeding on fish, and constructing its nest of 
fish bones, is true of the kingfisher, and of no 
other bird; and, therefore, that isin all probability 
the aAxvév of the Greeks, and the alcedo of the 





Latins, though the accounts are mixed up with 
much that is erroneous and mythical. But 
what is the Laureate’s ‘‘sea-blue bird of 
March” ? and echo answers ‘‘ What ?” 

W. HovuGHToNn. 








A FINN SONG ON ST. STEPHEN’S DAY. 
Hull: Feb. 22, 1884. 


The following song, which is sung at Korpo 
(a parish composed of many islands lying off 
the south-west corner of Finland) on St. 
Stephen’s Day, will, I believe, be found interest- 
ing by many. The villagers go out very early 
in the morning, armed with lamps and torches, 
and sing the following while they stand on the 
steps outside the houses :— 

‘*¢ Stephen was an ostler ; 
For that we are thankful. 
He waters his five foals 
All for the bright star. 
But no daylight is seen yet, 
For the stars in heaven are twinkling, 
Two of them were red, 
They earned well their food. 
Two of them were white ; 
They were like the others. 
The fifth was a piebald one, 
And on that Stephen rides. 
Before the cock crew 
Was Stephen in the stable. 
Before the sun rose, 
Bit and gold saddle on, 
Stephen rides to the well. 
*For that we are thankful. 
He scooped up water with a horse bell 
All for the bright star 
But no daylight is seen yet, 
Although the stars in heaven are twinkling.” 


In one or two places the original is very obscure, 
but, on the whole, the above is a literal transla- 
tion. So far as I have been able to investigate 
the matter, the people have no notion what the 
words they are singing mean. Their ideas are 
plainly shown in the little verse which follows, 
where the praises of a. as a stomachic 
are loudly proclaimed. It would be interesting 
to know what the five foals signify, and the 
connexion between Stephen and horses, for in 
the Finnish towns everyone goes out driving 
in the afternoon of St. Stephen’s Day, and this 
custom is called ‘‘ driving Stephen.” 

The folk-lore collector, of course, only 
collects, and leaves his materials for others to 
classify or explain; but still, when one is con- 
tinually coming across strange tales and forms, 
the,thought will crop up—did somebody invent 
all this strange medley, or was the world once 
a lunatic asylum, or is there method in this 
madness? The curious stratification found in 
some tales, especially in the Magyar collection, 
appears to be worth considering as a help to the 
solution of the problem. 

* This refrain, I have been told, is intended as 
thanks to the people of the house for the good 
things they give the singers ; but the construction 
clearly points to the translation I have adopted 
(vide Notes and Queries, December 22, 1883, where 
there are some slight variations). 

W. Henry JONES, 








TORKINGTON’S ‘‘ PILGRIMAGE.” 
Upper Clapton: Feb. 23, 1884. 

This story has been edited by Mr. W. J. 
Loftie for Messrs. Field & Tuer, who have pub- 
blished it as the ‘‘ Oldest Diary of English 
Travel.” The public, for whom this edition is 
meant, ought to know that many portions of 
Torkington’s text are copied from the previously 
written ‘ Pilgrimage’”’ of Sir Richard Guylford, 
which was edited for the Camden Society by 
Sir Henry Ellis in 1851, from a copy printed by 
Pynson in 1511. Torkington’s “ pilgrimage” is 
alleged to have been made in 1517. I have 
gone over the two books together, and find the 
Torkington scribe copying and imitating to 















such an extent that it is doubtful how much, if 
any, of his so-called pilgrimage is a genuine 
record, Alongside of every possible form. of 
resemblance is every possible form of variation, 
suggesting that the Rev. Sir Richard Torkington 
was a master in the arts of literary fraud. I 
cannot understand how the facts I have indi- 
cated came to be overlooked by the editor of 
Torkington. B. H. CowPer. 








‘*THE RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE.” 
Dublin: Feb. 23, 1884, 

In common with other students of Shakspere 
I owe much to Mr. Grant White’s keen yet 
genial criticism, and I should be sorry if words 
of mine misrepresented him. But when he says 
that he has not seen Spalding’s study of ‘“ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” it means that he has not 
cared to see it. Itis not difficult to procure a 
copy of the original edition ; the Barton Collec- 
tion, Boston Public Library, contains one with 
inserted letters by Lord Jeffrey, and an auto- 
graph letter from Spalding. Mr. White has 
been from the first a vice-president of the New 
Shakspere Society, and it is strange that he 
power pa be aware that the society republished 
Spalding’s admirable essay in 1876 (a fact noted 
in my Shakspere Primer). Writing, doubtless, 
in haste, he speaks of having consulted Spald- 
ing on ‘‘Richard III.” If this is not a printer’s 
error (and Mr. White has seen no proof), I am 
sure Mr. White remembered before his letter 
was half-way across the Atlantic that it was 
Spedding, not Spalding, who wrote on 
‘* Richard ITI.” 

I thought I had given Mr. White the benefit 
of his excellent precedent for taking the washer- 
woman’s advice, when I referred in his own 
words to the ‘‘ eminent example,” and I sup- 
posed I might still indulge in a few innocent 
impertinences. I am grateful to Mr. White for 
having forgiven my levities. My serious con- 
tention was, that a skilled student perceives 
many real difficulties in Shakspere which never 
strike an ordinary reader, because such a reader 
glides at once and unconsciously into an erro- 
neous interpretation. So it is with the Bible and 
so with Shakspere ; careful study often at first 
obscures and finally illuminates the text. 

EDWARD DoWDEN. 





London : Feb. 24, 1884. 

May I inform my friend Mr. Richard Grant 
White that the New Shakspere Society, of 
which he is a vice-president, in 1876 reprinted 
Prof. Spalding’s criticism of ‘‘ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” with a summary of his argument, 
side-notes to the text, a Memoir of the writer by 
his friend the late Dr. John Hill Burton, the 
historian of Scotland, and Forewords by myself, 
extracting from the Edinburgh Review Prof. 
Spalding’s modification of his positive opinion 
in his Letter as to Shakspere’s share in the play, 
and declaring that the question was insoluble ? 
My own strong conviction—come to after long 
wavering and hesitation—is that Shakspere 
never wrote a line or word of the play, and 
that Fletcher’s fellow-worker has yet to be 


discovered. Mr. Robert Boyle says he was 
Massinger. F, J. FURNIVALL. 


PS.—We shall include “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen” in our Old-Spelling Shakspere, but 
shall print it all in small type, as spurious. 








THE MOON AND THE HARE. 
Barton-on-Humber : Feb. 25, 1834. 
Commenting on my letter on Moon and 
Hare myths, Mr. Lang says (ACADEMY, 
February 9), ‘“‘The Great Hare of all mythic 
Hares is Michaboz,’”’ who ‘‘ought to be the 
Moon, I presume;” but he ds that Dr. 
Brinton says Michaboz is the Dawn or the 
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Light, and gives philological reasons. Prof. 
Sayce, when noticing Brinton’s account of this 
myth, says, ‘‘Michabo had his home on the 
verge of the east [cf. the abode of the lunar 
Kirké at the dvrodal ’HeAlow}, whence he sent 
forth the luminaries on their daily journey,” 
just as Kirké sent Odysseus. ‘‘ His name is 
derived from michi, ‘ great,’ and wabos, which, 
though it means ‘hare’ [as the white animal], 
properly signifies ‘white.’”” Michaboz, there- 
fore, equals ‘“‘the Great White One,” a title 
excellently suited to Seléné Leukotheé ; and this 
White Hare reminds us of the lunar White Cat 
of the fairy tale. 

Mr. Lang adds that ‘‘ When mythopoeic man 
spoke of a Hare, he probably meant a Hare 
sans phrase.” But, in this case, how was man 
mythopoejc ? The animal, too, must have 
strangely changed its habits from the days 
when it was wont to dance when the Lion 
died, spit on the Bear’s cubs, laugh at the dying 
Eagle, guard the cave of the wild beasts (c/. 
Kirké), and defend the Lambs (Stars) from the 
Wolf (Darkness). RosBert Brown, JUN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, March 8, 3 p.m. P= Institution: “Scenery 
of the British Isles,” VI., by Dr. A. Geikie. 
p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 


5p.m. London Institution : ‘‘ Beach Studies,” 
by Mr. Arthur Severn. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture on Sculpture, 
by Mr. E. J. Poynter. ‘ 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “ Perceptional Conception : 
a Vindication of Idealism,” by the Rev. E. P. 
Scrymgour. 

_ 8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Build- 
ing of London Houses,” III., by Mr. R. W. Eddis. 
8p.m. Victoria Institute. 
TUESDAY, March 4,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Animal 
Heat,” I., by Prot. Famers. 

8 p.m. Society of Biblical Archaeology: “‘Handi- 
crafts and Artisans mentioned in Talmudical Writ- 
ings,” by Dr. 8. Louis. 

_ 8 p.m. _ Civil Engineers: “Hydraulic Propul- 
sion,” by Mr. Sydney W. Barnaby. 

8.30 7 Zoological : ** A Revision of the Fishes 
of the Genera Sicydiwm and daontipet, with Descrip- 
tions of Five New Species,” by Mr. W. R. Ogilvie 
Grant; ‘Description of New Asiatic Diurnal 
Lepidoptera, chiefly from rE, in the Calcutta 
Museum,” Mr. F. Moore; “Note on <dAnas 
capensis,” by Count T. Salvadori. 

WEDNESDAY, March 5.8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The 
ag of Electric Lighting,’ by Mr. W. H. 
reece. 

8p.m. Geological: “ The Structure and Forma- 
tion of Coal,” by Mr. E. Wethered; ‘Strain in 
Connexion with Crystallisation and the Develop- 
ment of Perlitic Structure,” by Mr. Frank Rutley ; 
“Sketches of South-African Geology, I.—A Sketch 
ot the High-level Coal-fields of South Africa,” by 
Mr. W. H. Penning. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “ Finger Nail 
Lore,” by Mr. H. Syer Cuming. 

THorRSDAY, March 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Older Electricity,’ L., by Prof. Tyndall. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Aurora 
Borealis,” by Prof. Schuster. 

Spm, Chemical: ‘‘ Studies on Sulphonic Acids, 
I.—The Hydrolysis of Sulpho-compounds and the 
Recovery of the Benzines from their Sulphonic 
Acids,” by Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Miller; ** The 
Behaviour of the Nitrogen of Coal during Destruc- 
tive Distillation and a Comparison of the Amount 
of Nitrogen left in Cokes of Various Origin,’ by 
Mr. Watson Smith; ‘‘Some Experiments to deter- 
mine the Value of Ensilage as a Milk- and Butter- 
producing Food,’ by Mr. Thos. Farrington. 

S$ p.m. Linnean: ** The Relations between In- 
stinct and other Vital Processes.” 7 Prof. St. G. 
Mivart; ‘Indian Cyperus,’ by Mr. C. B. Clarke; 
‘Metamorphosis ot Filaria_sanguinis hominis in 
the Mosquito,” by Dr. P. Manson; * Atghanistan 
Algae,” by Dr. J. Schaarschmidt. 

Fripay, March 7, 8p.m. Philological: ‘“ Personal and 
Piace Names,” by the Rev. E. Maclure. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The New Bengal 
Rent Bill,” by Mr. W. Seton-Karr. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “Bicycles and 
Tricyles,”’ by Mr. C. V. Boys. 

SaTuRDAY, March 8, 3 Re . Royal Institution : “ Photo- 
graphic Action,” II., by Capt. Abney. 

3 p.m. Me foe : * Experiments illustrating an 
Explanation of Hall’s Phenomena,” by Mr. Shelford 
Bidwell; ‘Note on Hall’s Phenomena,” by Prot. 
8. P. Thompson and Mr. Colman C. Starling. 











SCIENCE. 


RECENT WORKS ON CICERO. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis De Natura Deorum Libri 
Tres. With Introduction and Commentary 
by Joseph B. Mayor. Vol. II. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press.) 

HM. Tulli Ciceronis de Finibus Bonorum et 
Malorum Libri Quingue. The Text Revised 
and Explained by James 8. Reid. In 38 
vols. Vol. III., containing the Translation. 
(Cambridge : University Press.) 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro Publio Sestio Oratio ad 
Judices. With Notes, &c., by the Rev. H. 
A. Holden. (Macmillan.) 


Tuer second volume of Prof. Mayor’s edition 
of the De Natura Deorum does not complete 
the work, as the editor had intended that it 
should, but only contains the text of the 
Second Book, with a critical and explanatory 
Commentary. The increase in the scale of 
his notes is due to the fullness with which it 
has been necessary to discuss the scientific 
views of the ancients, so far as these 
furnish the basis for Cicero’s arguments. 
Few students are likely to find fault 
with the editor for the scale on which he 
has planned this portion of his commentary. 
It may be said, indeed, that it is just the 
lack of trustworthy assistance on such points 
which has stood in the way of the more 
general reading of a treatise which yields to 
none of Cicero’s philosophical works in his- 
toric interest. Great as are the merits of 
Schémann’s edition in many respects, it left 
much to be desired ; and even if his notes had 
been put within reach of the large, but 
happily diminishing, class of students in our 
universities who cannot use a German com- 
mentary, they would have needed great 
expansion in this direction. That under- 
graduates should be encouraged to study for 
themselves at first hand the Greek writers on 
physics, astronomy, and physiology, as Prof. 
Mayor desires, is a counsel of perfection not 
very likely to be realised under present or 
immediately future circumstances. Hearty 
thanks are therefore due for the thoroughness 
with which Prof. Mayor has worked these 
indispensable sources for the benefit of his 
readers, and for the fullness with which he 
has quoted the most important passages, in- 
stead of amassing, after the fashion of some 
editors, a pile of references which the student 
will be probably unable, and certainly un- 
willing, to consult for himself. But the 
wide limits which the editor has allowed him- 
self (about four pages of explanatory notes to 
one of text) have rarely, if ever, led him into 
discursiveness. The only instance which I 
have noted is almost, but not quite, laudable. 
The ludicrous nonsense quoted from Joses 
and Geology, the production of a gentleman 
who has recently been appointed, under high 
patronage, as a quasi-official demolisher of 
‘‘modern scepticism,” well deserves to be 
pilloried; but a fitter place for the pillory 
might perhaps have been found than in the 
pages of what will long be recognised as the 
standard edition of a great literary work. 

But Prof. Mayor’s attention has not been 
concentrated on the substance of his author’s 
thought to the neglect of the language. 
Questions of syntactical construction are 
carefully discussed, with contributions, here 





and there, of great value from Mr. Roby; 
the etymology of important words and names 
is well treated, and the text, in some places 
sadly corrupt, is judiciously handled. Occa- 
sionally, Mr. Mayor offers an emendation of 
his own which is a real contribution to the 
settlement of the text (cf., ¢.g., sec. 47). 

On the whole, this volume well keeps up 
the promise of the first, and must be regarded 
as one of the most valuable contributions 
made for many years past by any English 
scholar to the study of Cicero. 

A few points may be noted for consideration. 
The note on augury on sec. 9 is misleading 
without a reference forwards to that on augurs 
and haruspices on sec. 10, and that on Cynosura 
(sec. 105) is hardly intelligible without that 
on Phoenices (sec. 106). Inthe story about Ti. 
Gracchus (secs. 10, 11) the point seems to 
turn on the double meaning of rogator, which 
is recognised by the editor but not applied. 
The authority for the Semitic origin of the 
name Mopsus, which is not generally accepted, 
might as well have been quoted. Vanitek is 
perhaps too often cited as the authority for 
derivations which he only gives as propounded 
by others. The number of the augurs, accord- 
ing to Sulla’s constitution, has no bearing on 
the collegium to whom Ti. Gracchus wrote 
(sec. 11). ‘*The qualitative force of omnis” 
is not a very clear explanation of a usage 
which might have been illustrated more fully 
from Cicero (cf. Halm on Cat., iii. 2, 5). 
The ‘ Homa-drink of the early Aryans” 
should have been mentioned by its original 
and more familiar name of Soma rather than 
by the Persian form of the word. On anfractus 
(sec. 47) the remarks of Corssen (i? 397) 
might have been taken into account; on 
Saturnus O. Meyer’s view, preferred by 
Nettleship, is at least worth discussing (7b. 
418). The slight character of these sugges- 
tions may be taken as some evidence of 
the singular fullness and accuracy of a 
commentary which, though containing, as 
Conington used to say, some thousands of 
propositions on the most various subjects, 
affords so little scope for correction or supple- 
ment. 


Mr. Reid’s translation of the De Finibus is 
published in advance of his text and com- 
mentary, because his plan required him to 
complete the translation before writing out 
the commentary, and there scemed to be no 
reason why students should not be able to use 
the former even before the latter was issued. 
It would be a signal advantage if more com- 
mentators would follow Mr. Reid’s plan, and 
complete a translation, whether intended for 
publication or not, before issuing a body of 
notes; we should then have far fewer of those 
pretentious guides, who are profuse of their 
assistance where the path is perfectly straight- 
forward, and fail the reader only when he is 
likely to find himself in a difficulty. As to 
Mr. Reid’s translation, it is likely to find 
little favour with those critics who think that 
the success of a version is to be measured by 
the extent of its departure from the form of 
the original. Cicero’s syntax is followed as 
closely as the English language permits, and 
the student is nowhere left in doubt as to the 
way of taking any passage. This is the aim 
which the translator has set before him, and 
he has attained it with remarkable success, 
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The closer any passage is examined, the 
clearer it is seen how the force of every word 
and of every collocation in the original is pre- 
served. At the same time, this is done with- 
out any unnecessary stiffness ; and an English 
reader may go through the book, not, indeed, 
without fecling it to be a translation—a 
delusive ideal, which has to answer for so 
much reckless travesty—but without once 
pausing at any forced or obscure construction. 
It might appear hardly possible that the 
vigilance of the most accurate scholar should 
not have failed him occasionally in carrying 
out a task which must often have been weari- 
some, and only at rare intervals very inspiring. 
But a careful comparison of every line of this 
version with the original has only brought to 
light one solitary passage where the trans- 
lator’s words do not appear to be a fairly 
defensible rendering of the original. Unless 
Mr. Reid is translating from an emended text, 
his version of se texit in i. 35 seems due to an 
unlucky reminiscence of ii. 73. There are, 
of course, more instances than this where it is 
open to doubt whether the happiest English 
equivalent has been chosen. The most im- 
portant of these is the formula prima naturae, 
which Mr. Reid renders ‘‘ primary endow- 
ments of nature.”” Now the confused way in 
which Cicero, as Madvig showed, uses this 
phrase is enough to baffle any translator, and 
doubtless Mr. Reid in his commentary will 
point out the misleading results of this con- 
fusion. But his rendering brings out almost 
too sharply the want of lucidity in Cicero’s 
language in passages like the following :— 
‘‘And this purpose . . . must be laid down to 
consist in the attainment of as many as possible 
from among the most important of those primary 
endowments which harmonise with nature’s 
plan” (iv. 25; ¢f. v. 18). 

In iv. 8, Mr. Reid’s rendering of ad genera 
Sormasque generum by ‘to the species and the 
classes which contain the species” may, per- 
haps, admit of defence; but it is in such 
startling contrast to Ciceronian usage that it 
will need defence in the commentary, especially 
when it has been immediately preceded by 
the translation of ut res in partes dividatur by 
‘the division of a class into species.” Natu- 
rally, a few inconsistencies have not been 
avoided : ‘‘those who are subject to death” 
is used in one sense in i. 49, in quite a 
different, and a more correct, sense in ii. 40; 
“recalcitrant,” in i. 58, does not express 
pugnantibus, which must mean “ at variance 
with each other;” ‘‘ perspicuous,” in ii. 15, 
is a better rendering for ¢/lustris than ‘‘daz- 
zling” in i. 71; in this last section ‘‘ catch- 
ing” may be suggested in the place of ‘ lend- 
ing his ear to,” and magistra ac duce natura 
are surely taken in the wrong place ; in ii. 21, 
“the most authoritative’ from its position 
would not be understood by the English 
reader to be the explanation of xvpiat; in 
ii. 67, is the tense of nominart consistent with 
the rendering given to schola, which certainly 
is not the only alternative? Inii. 82, ‘‘ more 
cultured” is ugly in itself, and doubtful from 
the context as a rendering of humanius; 
for ‘‘ morals,” in iii. 1, ‘‘ morality” would be 
more natural; in iii. 52, it would have been 
better to render promota by ‘‘ promoted,” re- 
serving ‘‘ advanced” for praeposita, for which 
it is used in sec. 53. Whether ‘‘ complacent ” 
is now legitimate English for faciles (ib.) is 


doubtful, though Addison uses ‘‘ complacency” 
for factlitas. In iii. 57 bene audire a parent- 
thus can hardly be ‘‘to be’ of good report in 
the eyes of his parents;” in iv. 25 nosmet 
tpsos commendatos esse nobis seems much 
stranger than ‘‘ that we look with favour on 
our own existence,” and denotes rather what 
is brought out in the next clause, that the 
tendency to self-preservation is implanted in 
us by nature; in v. 27 enodatius is perhaps 
‘somewhat simply,” rather than ‘‘in great 
detail.” On one point Mr. Reid has some- 
times pushed a good principle too far. He 
knows very well that the school-boy’s render- 
ing of enim by ‘‘for,” while absolutely in- 
correct for earlier Latin, is often unsatisfactory 
for Cicero; but he carries his aversion to it 
so far that he often avoids using it where it 
is quite the most natural expression ; and in 
the same way ‘‘now” frequently replaces 
‘‘ for” as a rendering of nam, not always to 
the advantage of theargument. Inii.117 the 
force of the nec enim . . . neque is thus obscured, 
to the unquestionable injury of the sense. 
But again I must apologise for the notice 
given to such trifles. There are not many 
translations which would repay the minute 
study needed to observe such points, and still 
fewer which would stand the scrutiny. That 
they have been mentioned at all must be 
taken as a tribute to the remarkable excel- 
lence of a version which will be widely 
accepted as a model of the style to which, at 
least, onc great university endeavours to train 
its alumni. 

It is, perhaps, almost sufficient to record 
the appearance of Dr. Holden’s edition of the 
oration Pro Sestio. All interested in the 
study of Cicero know by this time just what 
they have to expect from a commentary by 
Dr. Holden. The present work is constructed 
on the same lines as his edition of the speech 
pro Plancio. There is the same fullness of 
grammatical explanation, the same careful 
use of the most recent German editions, the 
same liberal supply of close and often happy 
renderings. By a curious oversight, the 
editor has omitted to mention that his intro- 
duction is a literal translation of that by 
Halm, which, though excellent as usual, 
might have been with advantage supplemented 
and recast for English students. An ordinary 
school-boy will certainly be puzzled when he 
reads of ‘‘ the regent of the Commonwealth,” 
and will not find it easier to identify ‘‘the 
three regents”? unless he is familiar with 
Mommsen to a degree which would render 
the whole introduction superfluous. The 
oration is one which has many difficulties, 
though not of such a nature as to make it 
unfit for reading in schools; and Dr. Holden 
has done good service in issuing so useful an 
edition of it. Its value is considerably en- 
hanced by the numerous notes which Mr. 
Reid has contributed. A scholar is happy 
who can give to so many of his friends the 
gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim, while he 
presses for himself the vintage of Abi-ezer. 

A. S. Witxkrs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TRUE DATE OF BUDDHA’S DEATH. 
Oxford : Feb, 16, 1884. 


I was much pleased to see in Prof. Peterson’s 





\letter, published in to-day’s AcapEMY, that 





Pandit Bhagvanlil, to whose careful researches 
we owe already so many useful discoveries, has 
brought new and important evidence in sup- 
port of my opinion that the date 486 (a.p. 430) 
in the Kavi grant ought not to be reckoned 
from the Vikrama era (see India, what can it 
teach us? p. 285). I had read Mr. Flect’s 
objections to my theory, or, to speak more 
correctly, to Mr. J. Fergusson’s theory, in the 
pages of the Indian Antiquary (November 1883, 
p. 293), but I thought it better not to answer 
his criticisms for the present. I have always 
felt a very high regard for Mr. Fleet’s ex- 
tremely important contributions to Indian 
archaeology and chronology; and, though his 
remarks seemed to me not quite fair, I did not 
think that they called for an immediate reply. 
Mr. Fleet says that the only substantial objec- 
tion which I brought forward against the date 
which he had assigned to the Kavi inscription 
was that it would be destructive of my own 
theory that the Vikrama era was only invented 
by Harsha-Vikrama of Uggayini im A.D. 544. 
But surely this is hardly a fair statement. It 
might be fair, if coming from a lawyer, who 
cares for victory only, but not as coming 
from a scholar, who cares for truth. Mr. 
Fleet holds that the era of Vikramaditya began 
56 B.c. I hold that it was invented in A.D. 544. 
We are both looking out for inscriptions either 
to confirm or to refute our respective theories. 
Mr. Fleet thinks he has at last discovered one 
inscription bearing a Vikrama date, though 
without the name of Vikrama, before A.D. 544, 
thus completely upsetting my theory. I should 
have been delighted if it were so; but I pointed 
out that it would seem strange that, between 
56 B.c. and A.D. 544, this Kavi inscription 
should be the only one dated according to 
an era which we are asked to believe was in- 
troduced nearly 500 years before, without ever 
occurring on any inscription whatsoever. I 
therefore recommended caution. I never ven- 
tured to refer the date of the Kavi inscription 
to the Saka era; but I looked forward to some 
such terminus a quo as Pandit Bhagvanlal has 
now discovered—namely, about A.D, 245—that 
is, just 300 years before the date when the 
Vikrama era was calculated, and 300 years 
after the date from which it was calculated. 
The fact remains, therefore, that, so far as 
we know at present, the Vikrama era has 
never been found on any inscription before 
A.D. 544, 

It is always well, in researches which depend 
on discoveries that may spring upon us from 


day to day, not to be too positive, and not 


to be in too great a hurry. It is now more 
than twenty-five years ago that, in my /is- 
tory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, I laboured 
very hard to establish the date 477 B.c. as the 
real date of Buddha’s death. Owing to the 
uncertainty of Kandragupta’s reign, I allowed 
a latitude of about ten years, but adopted 
A.D. 477 as the best working hypothesis. Some 
scholars have accepted that date, others have 
doubted it, others, again, have advanced some 
arguments against it. I still hold to it, though 
not with such unreasoning pertinacity as to 
consider any modification of it impossible. 
Nay, I feel so conscious of the purely tentative 
character of all dates before Alexander’s in- 
vasion of India that when my friend Mr. 
Bunyiu Nanjio brought me the following 
extract, which, in the most startling manner, 
seems to confirm the date which I assigned to 
Buddha’s death, I said to myself, what I now 
say publicly, that it is almost too good to be 
true. However, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio’s transla- 
tion ought to be published, and everyone may 
then form his own opinion. 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio writes :— 

‘Tn a.p. 664, or a few years later, under the great 
Than dynasty (a.pv. 618-907), Tao-siien (Dé-sen),* 
a Chinese priest and a contemporary of the famous 
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Hiouen-thsang, compiled the Tathin-néi-tien-lu 
(Dai-t6-nai-ten-roku), or Catalogue of the Bud- 
dhist Books, in sixteen fasciculi [see No. 1483 in 
my Oxford Catalogue]. In fasc. 4a, fol. 20a sq., 
under the notice of a work on the Vinaya, he 
writes: *‘ Shan-sien-phi-pho-sha-liih (Zen-ken-bi- 
ba-sha-ritsu, or Sudarsana-vibhasha-vinaya, No. 
1125), a work in eighteen fasciculi, was trans- 
Jated by the foreign Sramana Sanghabhadra, whose 
name is translated Kun-hsien (Shu-ken, lit. ‘‘ com- 
pany-wise’’), in the reign of the Emperor Wu 
(Bu), a.p. 483-493, of the former Tshi (Sei) dynasty, 
A.p, 479-502.’ 

‘“‘He then continues: ‘There is a tradition, 
handed down from teachers to pupils, that after 
Buddha’s Nirvana, Yiu-po-li (U-ha-ri, i.e., Upali) 
collected the Vinaya-pitaka. Then on the 15th 
day of the 7th month of that year, when he 
had received the T'sz’-tsz’ (Zi-shi, lit. ‘‘ self- 
throwing off restraint,’’ i.e., Pravérana or Pava- 
rani, or Invitation), he worshipped the (MS. of 
the) Vinaya-pitaka with flowers and incense, and 
added one dot at the beginning of the Vinaya-pitaka. 
Thus he did évery year in the same way. When 
Upali was going to enter Nirvana‘ he handed it 
(i.e., the Vinaya-pitaka) over to his disciple Tho- 
sié-kii (Da-sha-ku, i.e., Dasaka). When Dasaka 
was going to enter Nirvana‘ he handed it over to 
his disciple Sii-X%ii (Shu-ku, i.e., Saunaka or 
Sonaka). When Saunaka was going to enter 
Nirvana* he handed it over to his disciple Sikié- 
pho (Shitsu-ga-ba, t.e., Siggava). When Siggava 
was going to enter Nirvana‘ he handed it over to 
his disciple Mu-kien-lien-tsz’ Ti-sii-mu (Moku- 
ken-ren-shi Tai-shu-moku, i.e, Maudgalydyant- 
putra Tishya, or Moggaliputta Tissa (see Dipa- 
vamsa). When Meukalieivent-puten Tishya was 
going to enter Nirvinas he handed it over to his 
disciple Kan-tho-pho-shé (Sen-da-batsu-zia, i.¢., 
Kandavaggi) (see Dipavamsa). 

‘**'Thus these teachers handed it over succes- 
sively till the present teacher of the Law of 
the Tripitaka." This teacher of the Law of the 
jy oe brought (the MS. of) the Vinaya-pitaka 
to Kwan-keu, or the province Kwang (i.¢., Canton). 
When he was caution homewards from there, 
he handed (the MS. of) the Vinaya-pitaka over to 
his disciple, San-kié-pho-tho-lo (San-ga-batsu- 
da-ra, i.e., Saighabhadra), 

“*¢In the 6th [read 7th] year of the Yun-min 
(Yei-mei) period, a.p. 489, Sanghabhadra, together 
with the Sramana Sai-i (S6-i, a Chinese priest), 
translated this Sudarsana-vibhasha (-vinaya), 
in the Ku-lin-sz’ (Kiku-rin-zi, lit. ‘‘ Bamboo- 
grove monastery,”’ i.e., Venuvana-vihara), in the 
aa Kwang (i.e., Canton). He stayed there 

eeping the An-kii (An-go, lit. ‘‘ easy-living’’).i 
In the middle (i.e., the 15th day) of the 7th 
month of the 7th [read 8th] * year of the Yun-min 
(Yei-mei) period, a.p. 490, the cycle of which was 
Kan-wu (K6-go), when he had received the Tsz’- 
tsz’ (Zi-shi, or Pravirana), he worshipped (the MS. 
of) the Vinaya-pitaka with flowers and incense, 
according to the law or rules of his preceding 
teachers, and added one dot (to the MS.). In that 
year, a.p. 490, there were 975 dots in all, one dot 
representing one year. 

““*In the first year of the Ta-thun (Dai-dé) 
period, a.p. 535, under the Liin (Rid) dynasty, 
A.D. 502-556, Kaéo Poh-hsiu (Hio Haku-kiu, a 
Chinese} met Hun-tu (Gu-do), a teacher of the 
Vinaya who was practising painfully at the Lu- 
shin (Ro-san, orthe Lu mountain, in China). 
From him he obtained this record of the dots 
having been added by holy men Pog pane 4 after 
Buddha's Nirvana. The date in it (as marked by 
the dots) ended in the 7th [read 8th] year of the 
Yun-min (Yei-mei) period, a.p. 490, under the 
Tshi (Sei) dynasty. Then Poh-hsiu (Haku-kiu) 
asked Hun-tu (Gu-do), saying: ‘‘ Why do we see 
no more dots added after the 7th [read &th] year 
of the Yun-min (Yei-mei) period ?’’ Hun-tu (Gu- 
do) answered: ‘‘ Before that (year) there were holy 
men who entered on the path, and who added 
these dots with their own hands; but I, who am 
deprived of the path, being an ignorant person, 
might only take hold of and worship it (the MS. 
of the Vinaya-pitaka), and should never dare to 
add a dot.’ 

‘**Poh-hsiu (Haxu-kiu) (afterwards) counted 
the number following these old dots down to the 
9th year of the Ta-thun (Dai-d6) period, a.p. 543, 
the cycle of which was Kwéi-hai (Ki-gai), under 


the Liana (Rid) dynasty, a.v. 502-556, and obtained 
the total number of 1,028 years.' 

** «Following this number counted by Poh-hsiu 
(Haku-kiu), Khan-fan ™ counted it from the 9th 
year of the Ta-thun (Dai-d6) period, a.p. 543, 
down to the present" year, the 17th year of 
the Khai-hwan (Kai-kw6) period, a.p. 597, the 
cycle of which was Tin-sz’ (Tei-shi), and obtained 
the total number of 1,082 years.° 

“** Tf so, (only a little more than) a thousand 
years have just elapsed since the Tathagata’s 
Nirvana. We are (therefore) not yet very remote 
from the time of the Sage (lit. still near to the 
Sage), so that we should heartily be glad and 
rejoiced. May we altogether diligently and sin- 
cerely promulgate the Law left (by the Sage) !’ 

**s The Japanese sound of the Chinese characters 
is added after each Chinese name, whether it is a 
transliteration or an original. 

‘*b * Pavarana .. . the festival held at the termi- 
nation of the Buddhist vassa or Lent.’—Childers’ 
Pali Dictionary, P. 374; of. Oldenberg’s Buddha 
(Eng. trans.), p. 374. 

‘*¢ 447 p.c.—‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. x., 


part i., p. xliv. 
‘4 397 B.c. * 353 B.c. '300} B.c. 8 233 Buc. 
**h The name of this teacher is not given, but he 


se evidently the teacher of Sanghabhadra, as seen. 


ow. 

**i This name is still used by the priests of the 
Shin-shiu, and also some other sects, in Japan 
for the summer term in the theological colleges. 
This term corresponds to the rainy season in India, 
when Buddha and his disciples are said to have 
lived or stayed together in one place, and dis- 
cussed the law. 

‘*k The 6th and 7th year (i.¢., a.p. 488 and 489) 
must be changed into the 7th and 8th year (i.e, 
a.p. 489 and 490), not only because the cycle of 
the latter year, given in the text, corresponds to 
the 8th year or a.p. 490, instead of the 7th year 
or A.D. 489, as the text reads, but also because the 
distance between two later dates, given in the text 
- low, is exactly in accordance with} this emenda- 
ion. 

“*l Te., 975 (a.p. 490) +53 (a.pv. 543) = 1028. 

*«m F@ Khan-fan was the compiler of a Catalogue 
of the Buddhist books in a.p. 597 (see No. 14 in 
Appendix iii. of my Catalogue). 

‘a This word ‘present’ seems to have been 
taken from Khan-fan’s writing, because Dao-siien 
was only about four years old in a.p. 597, and his 
Catalogue was completed not earlier than a.p. 664. 

**e T.e., 1028 (a.p. 543) +54 (a.v. 597) = 1082.”’ 


It would follow from these statements, as 
translated by my friend, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, that 
there was a MS. of the Vinaya-pitaka in existence 
at the time of Sanghabhadra, say A.D. 490, which 
contained 975 dots, and that each of these dots 
was believed to mark one year. This would 
give the year 485 as the year in which the MS. 
was written by Upiali, immediately after the 
death of Buddha. The dots were counted by 
Kao Poh hsiu in A.D. 535, by Khan fan in 
A.D. 597, not very long, therefore, before A.D. 
664, when the story was written down. 

The objections to this statement, as written 
down in A.D. 664, are palpable. First of all, 
we do not know that Upali actually wrote a 
MS., and we read in the Mahavamsa that the 
Pitakattaya and the Atthakatha were not written 
down before the reign of King Vattagimani, 
88-76 B.C. (see my Introduction to the Dhamma- 
pada, ‘*Sacred Books of the East,” vol. x., 


p. xiii.). Secondly, even if Up4li wrote a copy 
of the yong oer it is not likely that that 
identical copy should have been carried to China. 


Thirdly, the process of adding one dot at the 
end of every year during 975 years is extremely 
precarious. 

Still, on the other hand, there was nothing to 
induce a Chinese Buddhist to invent so modern 
a date as 485 B.c. for the council held imme- 
diately after Buddha’s death. It runs counter 
to all their own chronological theories, and 
even the writer himself seems to express sur- 
prise that he should find himself so much nearer 
to the age of Buddha than he imagined. Let 





scholars accept the tradition for what it is 


worth. Whatever their conclusions may be, 
they will all be grateful to Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio 
for having brought this curious tradition to 


their knowledge. For the present, and till we 
get new materials, I feel inclined to a with 
my friend Prof. Biihler, when in his Three 


New Edicts of Asoka (1877, pp. 19-20) he says: 


‘*For all practical purposes, the date for the 
Nirvana, 477-78 3.c., fixed by Prof. Max Miiller, 
by Gen. Cunningham, and others, is perfectly 
sufficient. The new inscriptions show that it 
cannot be very far wrong. e two outside termini 
for the beginning of Xandragupta’s reign are 
321 s.c. on the one side, and 310 z.c. on the other. 
For this reason, and because the Ceylonese date 
for the beginning of the Mauryas, 163 a.s., must 
now be considered to be genuine, the Nirvana 
must fall between 483-82 n.c. and 472-71 sB.c. If, 
therefore, the date 477-78 for the Nirvana should 
eventually be proved to be wrong, the fault cannot 
ao than five or six years one way or the 
other. 


F. Max MULLER. 





THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE CIVILISATION. 
Louvain: Feb. 20, 1884. 

The remarkable researches of M. Terrien de 
La Couperie have cast an unexpected light on 
many obscure points in the history of Chinese 
mythology. It is scarcely possible any longer 
to doubt that a large number of the traditions 
which we find in the historians of the Celestial 
Empire had their origin in the land of Accad, 
or at least to the west of the Hindu Kush. The 
ingenious comparisons made by M. de La 
Couperie will have carried conviction to most 
minds. But from the manifest analogies can 
we conclude that the primitive civilisation and 
religion of China had this same origin? I can 
scarcely, admit this conclusion, and that for two 
reasons—(1) The historians who relate these 
legends date from a late epoch. Some of them, 
such as Lopi and Lieu-ja, wrote in the twelfth 
century A.D. The creation and propagation of 
these myths is usually attributed to the 
degenerate disciples of Laou-tse. The orthodox 
Chinese and the ancient historians inveigh with 
energy against the products of the imagination 
of the Taouists, whom they charge with cor- 
rupting the true and ancient doctrine. (2) The 
authentic histories and the most ancient canoni- 
cal books, such as the Shu-king and the Shi- 
king, make no allusion to these myths, and even 
teach a doctrine which excludes them. Above 
man there is only Shan-ts, the Sovereign Lord, 
the Lord of Heaven (in Manchu Bergi-Bi, 
Abka-i-Han), Sovereign Master of the World 
and of the Empires ; and, besides, very inferior 
spirits whom man has to reverence, for they 
may to a certain degree be useful to him. 
Beyond this, there is nothing supernatural. 
I intend shortly to discuss this question. Does 
it not result from these facts that, if the Chinese 
myths were borrowed from the West, especially 
from the land of Accad, this borrowing only 
took place at a recent epoch, and that the 
original civilisation of China comes from another 
source? Such is my conviction. I submit 
these reflections to the distinguished scholar 
whom University College has just called to 
occupy so important a chair. 
C. DE HARLEz. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Clarendon Press will shortly publish 
Memoirs, Addresses, and Fragments of the late 
Prof. Rolleston, arranged and edited by Prof. 
William Turner, with a biographical memoir 
by Dr. E. B. Tylor. These two volumes con- 
tain a selection of the most important essays 
contributed by Prof. Rolleston to the 7'ransac- 
tions of various learned societies and to scientific 





ae, together with several addresses de- 
ivered before the British Association and 
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other learned bodies. The contents have been 
arranged in the following sections:—I. Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, in which are included a 
number of important Anthropological Memoirs ; 
II. Zoology, including the author’s contribu- 
tions to Archaeo-zoology ; III. Archaeology ; 
IV. Addresses, and Miscellaneous Papers. 
list of Prof. Rolleston’s published writings, 
arranged in chronological order, is prefixed ; 
and the work is illustrated with a portrait of 
the author, and various plates and wood-cuts. 


A SECOND series of six penny science lectures 
will be delivered at the Royal Victoria Coffee 
Hall, beginning on Tuesday, March 4, under 
the auspices of the Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
The lectures will be as follows:—Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, on ‘‘ Ancient English Dragons ;” Mr. 
W. Lant Carpenter, on ‘“ Air, and Why We 
Breathe ;” Dr. P. H. Carpenter, on ‘“‘ Fossils, 
and What They Teach Us;” Mr. Edward 
Clodd, on ‘‘The Working Man 100,000 Years 
Ago;” Mr. E. B. Knobel, on ‘‘ The Planets ; ” 
Mr. J. W. Groves, on ‘“‘The Dangers and Safe- 
guards of Beauty in Animals.” All the lectures 
will be illustrated with dissolving views by 
means of the oxy-hydrogen light. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. H. KERN writes to us that the Senate 
of the University of Leiden has conferred upon 
Pandit Bhagvanlil Indraji the degree of Doctor 
of Letters honoris causa, in acknowledgment of 
his eminent merits as a student of Indian 
palaeography and archaeology. 


THE Académie des Inscriptions has nominated 
M. Stanislas Guyard, one of the editors of the 
Revue critique (perhaps best known in England 
for his ingenious contribution to the decipher- 
of the Vannic inscriptions), for the vacant chair 
of Arabic at the Collége de France. 


THE sale of Dr. Burnell’s collection has been 
followed at no great interval by that of Prof. 
Macdonall’s books. The latter, though a man 
of little note outside the Queen’s College of 
Belfast, was a profound philological scholar, 
and a veritable helluo librorum. As usual, Mr. 
Quaritch’s name stands foremost among the 
buyers. 


TuE third play of Aristophanes, edited by 
the Rev. W. W. Merry for the ‘‘ Clarendon Press 
Series,” is the Frogs, which will be published 
immediately. 


THE new number of Hermes has a valuable 
article by Dr. Mommsen on the recruiting of 
the Roman Imperial Legions. 

THE Philologische Rundschau of February 
23 contains a review, by Mr. Ellis, of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s Conjectural Emendations. 


THE sixth volume of the ‘‘ Annales de Musée 
Guimet”’ consists of a French translation of the 
Lalita Vistara. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Astatic Soctsry.—(Monday, Feb. 18.) 


Tue Rev. Prof. Beal contributed a paper (which, in 
his absence, was read by Mr. R. N. Cust) entitled 
‘* Further Gleanings from the Si-yu-ki,’’ the 
Chinese name for the account of the Western 
nations by the Chinese pilgrim and traveller, Hiouen 
Tsang. Mr. Cust stated that this work was trans- 
lated into I’rench by the late Prof. Stanislas Julien 
(Paris, 1853-58) ; that later publications, and not- 
ably the excavations at Amravati and Bharhut, 
have thrown much light on many passages pre- 
viously obscure ; and that the writer of the paper, 
himself the author of The Romantic Legend of Sakya 
Buddha, has, by his Chinese studies and literary 
acumen, made many new and satisfactory sug- 
gestions. In this paper he advanced several 
hypotheses of great ingenuity, but which, at the 


same time, demand further study and reflec- 
tion. Thus he traces back to an event in the life 
of Buddha the first germ of the famous ‘‘Open 
Sesame” incantation in the story of the Forty 
Thieves of the Arabian Nights, and also the 
Western legend of King Arthur and the Cappado- 
cian one of St. George and the Dragon. 


Epvcation Socrery.—(Monday, Feb. 18.) 


E. Buarr, Esa., in the Chair.—A paper was read 
by Mr. Fleay, entitled ‘‘A Few Thoughts as to the 
Relations of Theory to Practice in Education.”’ 
Mr. Fleay criticised modern methods of education 
as involving too much bookwork. Precepts, he 
allowed, had great value, but they contributed 
nothing to the formation of good habits, which can 
be obtained by exercise in right doing, and in that 
way only. Objection was taken to the fondness 
of teachers for grammar. Knowledge of grammar 
is not knowledge of a language. The value of un- 
conscious work was dwelt upon, for the best art, it 
was asserted, is always unconscious. Education 
itself, in Mr. Fleay’s view, was not a science, but 
an art to be developed by practice and test.—A 
discussion followed, in which Mr. H. C. Bowen, 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. Spratling, and others took part. 
It was urged that there is a science of education, 
though it is as yet imperfect, and that the best 
methods of good teachers have a foundation in 
principle. Exception was also taken to the view 
that the highest action is unconscious. 


Roya Socrery or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
Feb. 20.) 

JoserH Haynes, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.—Sir P. 
de Colquhoun read a paper on ‘‘ Pagan Divinities, 
their Origin and Attributes.”’ He first treated of 
the domestic gods of the Romans, showing how 
closely the conception of the family was bound 
up with it. Every father of a family was both its 
priest and its judge, and with him the public 
priesthood could not interfere. He also referred 
to a like domestic religion still existing among the 
Hindus of India, where he presumed it originated, 
these two facts, in his judgment, demonstrating 
the early connexion, as Aryans, between the 
Romans and the Indians. He also showed the 
difference between the domestic deities of the 
Romans and the protecting saints of the Roman 
Church, the one being founded on ancestral, and 
the other on adoptive, protection. He then passed 
on to the general deities of the pagan pantheon, 
to which he attributed an Egyptian origin through 
the Pelasgic tribes, which inhabited the whole 
area antecedent to the Greek immigration, before 
which time he showed that the Pelasgians adored 
generally the phenomena of nature. 


Socrery or AntTIQuARIES.—(Thursday, Feb. 21.) 
A. W. Franks, Ese., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Freshfield exhibited and gave an account of the 
parish books of St. Stephen Coleman Street. The 
parish was originally included in that of St. 
Olave Jewry, and was constituted a separate 
parish in the reign of Henry VI. Atthat time the 
patronage belonged to the priory of Buckley, 
Suffolk, but, by a grant of Elizabeth, the election 
of the vicar was given to the parishioners. The 
oldest of the books commences in the reign of 
Henry VI., reciting the constitution under which 
the parish was governed, and giving inventories of 
the church property in 1466 and in 1542. At the 
earlier date the goods consist of plate, jewels, 
books, vestments, and hangings; but many of 
these are missing in the later list, the antiphonars 
and manuals not of Sarum use being marked as 
sold. There is also a description of a sepulchre 
with angels to be placed round it, and stained 
cloths for hangings, with the figures of the apostles. 
The accounts show the expense of setting it up 
annually. Pews appear to have existed from the 
commencement. The parish registers begin in 
1538; and the first portion is a remarkably fine 
specimen of caligraphy, the handwriting being 
more like that of a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century 
chronicle than a sixteenth-century business book. 
The following unusual names 6ccur :—Drynkmylke, 
Silvertoppe, Formerbeker, Karkeke, Wanwalmer- 
becke, Carmatte, Swordebrake, and Farncofre. 
The first vestry book, commencing in 1622, has the 








subscriptions of the vicar and parishioners to the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and the appointment 
of a committee to decide on the fitness of those 
desirous of partaking of the Communion. Mr. 
Freshfield referred to several of the vicars, one of 
whom, Mr. Davenport, left England to take charge 
of achurch in Newhaven, America; and also to 
two distinguished parishioners—Isaac Pennington 
and Owen Roe, who assisted at the trial of 
Charles I. Some of the church plate was also 
— bearing, as a sort of crest, a cock in a 
oop. 








FINE ART. 


A. H. MARSH.—The “ ART JOURNAL” for MARCH certains an Etch- 
ing of “* HOMELESS,” painted by A, H. MARSH. 

FREDERICK SANDYS.—The “‘ ART JOURNAL” for MARCH contains a 
Facsimile of a Drawing by F. SANDYS, entitled ** TEARS.” 

F. W. W. TOPHAM.—The Picture, ““A MESSENGER of GOOD TIDINGS,” 
by F. W. W. ToPHaM, is eng d by F. in the *“* ART 
JOURNAL ” (2s. 6d.) for MARCH, 











ART BOOKS. 


The Liber Studiorum. By J. M. W. Turner. 
Vol. II. (Autotype Company.) Undoubtedly 
the best reproduction of the Liber Studiorum 
hitherto effected is that which the Autotype 
Company is slowly bringing to completion. 
The second volume—for they choose to divide 
it into three volumes—is now before us, accom- 
panied, like the first} was, with notes by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. The third may be expected 
before the year is out; and then the student 
who cannot afford Liber Studiorum itself will 
have within his reach that which, for some 
purposes, is a fairly efficient substitute for it. 
The modern mechanical processes have made 
within the last few years a remarkable advance, 
but it may be said, pretty confidently, that they 
will never really attain the perfection of the 
prints they reproduce. With Liber Studiorum 
they must, to the very end, have an especial 
difficulty, or rather a difficulty which presents 
itself whenever a strongly etched line invites, 
but does not yield itself, to reproduction. 
Rembrandt’s plates and Méryon’s were not so 
savagely bitten as the plates of Turner. Im- 
pressions from them are not found embossed in 
the same way; yet Rembrandt is never re- 
produced quite satisfactorily, and Méryon is 
never reproduced in a way that approaches 
completeness. And in the present reproduc- 
tions of the greatest serial of Turner, the 
organic lines, so strong in the originals, are, 
with hardly any exception, feeble. The facile 
criticism that pronounces the reproductions 
equal to the original prints is simply that of an 
eye that is untrained and imexpert. Every 
connoisseur in London knows better, but that 
is no reason why the reproductions should not 
fairly be welcomed by a large class of. students 
of the art of Turner. They display, almost 
as well as the originals themselves, his secrets 
of composition ; , om make evident that range 
of subject which it was one of the objects of 
the Liber Studiorwm to exhibit; and they 
serve as a general introduction to the art of the 
master. Moreover, it is a pleasure to look 
upon the subject of print after print, reading, 
at the same time, the sympathetic and sug- 
gestive, and sometimes learned, commentary of 
Mr. Stopford Brooke. Mr. Brooke’s knowledge 
of Liber is extraordinary. His eye is fault- 
less, and his memory exact and capacious. A 
further reason why the book of reproductions 
now under notice may fairly commend itself to 
many who are beginning to be interested in 
Turner is the very high price that the originals 
have now for some years commanded. Though 
it is true that good impressions of the second 
and later states may still be got—if people do 
but possess the necessary eye—at a price cheap 
out of all proportion to that demanded for a 
“‘ first state’? merely because it is a first state, 
still the money paid must, in most cases, be 
considerable ; and as for fine first states of very 
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fine subjects £20 and £25 a-piece is not now 
considered too much for them. Nor are these 
prices likely to decline, for the number of im- 
pressions that can come into the market at any 
one time is extremely small. This, however, is 
the commercial side of the question—the 
practical side, we would rather say. A con- 
sideration of it affords, after all, the most 
potent reason for possessing oneself of the re- 
productions. If the possession of the diamond 
must perforce be denied, good old French paste 
is yet capable of affording a certain measure of 
pleasure. It is near the rose, if it is not quite 
the rose. Or, to take a simile that will more 
commend itself to the student—if not to the 
fair—an electrotype of a Greek coin takes even 
in good collections the place of the original, 
which the collector must pronounce to be 
introuvable. 

Some Modern Artists and their Work (Cassells) 
is a collection of articles published sometimes at 
long intervals in the Magazine of Art, and the 
illustrations have no doubt also figured in that 
publication. Mr. Wilfrid Meynell has edited 
the volume—that is, he has, we believe, to some 
extent shortened the contributions. A large 
number of artists are considered by various 
writers ; and, while several by no means of the 
first eminence have afforded to them the 
serviceable advertisement of a notice, itis sin- 
gular that painters of the rank of Mr. Millais, 
M. Albert Moore, Mr. J. D. Linton, and Mr. 
Macbeth should be omitted. In articles which 
do not, as a rule, confine themselves to the 
critical analysis of artistic work, but take the 
reader into the recesses of the private studio, 
and dwell with unction upon its luxuries, the 
tendency, of course, is to be something more than 
courteous. And in very many of the articles in 
this book that tendency has not been avoided. 
So that the imagination conjures up a vision of 
the somewhat artificial relations that are likely 
to exist at lunch-time between the accomplished 
interviewer—he is nowadays not seldom an 
art critic of standing, and therefore a writer 
of note—and the artist who is always modest, 
always agreeable, and always happily garrulous 
about those circumstances of his life and work 
which the public will most enjoy to believe in. 
We trace in the book in several of the articles— 
those from the more accepted writers are, of 
course, exempt from this charge—too facile an 
enthusiasm for the art that is produced amid 
expensive surroundings, and sometimes the 
very presence of these surroundings appears to 
have assumed the form of a virtue. We like 
Mr. W. W. Fenn’s account of Mr. Briton 
Riviere, for at least it is simple and direct if it 
is necessarily somewhat slight. But two of the 
more serious articles in the book are those by 
Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Gosse respectively on 
Mr. Legros and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. 
Here, too, the illustrations are singularly good. 
The admirable wood-cut from the ‘‘Repas des 
Pauvres,” Legros’ pathetic picture of the sordid 
life of the Communist in Upper Rathbone Place, 
justifies at once to the eye that is unfamiliar 
with the original the exalted estimate which 
Mr. Monkhouse forms of Mr. Legros’ austere 
art; while the particular view of Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s ‘“‘ Artemis” which is here given dis- 
plays that fine quality of vivacious energy 
which is a note of the work, and causes us to 
read with all the more pleasure the curiously 
neat sentences in which Mr. Gosse has ex- 
pressed a well-founded opinion on what must 
be Mr. Thornycroft’s future. Notwithstandin, 
the less pleasant characteristics we poraee | 
out in the beginning, the volume of Mr. 
Meynell’s editing will be a useful gift-book; 
and it has, in these days of luxury, when 
folios at three guineas a-piece are wont to lie on 
the bookseller’s counter as about the most 
appropriate of trifling Christmas-boxes, the 
agreeable advantage of being a cheap one. 





Art in Devonshire. By George Pycroft. 
(Exeter.) The art of a county which boasts 
such names as Reynolds and Prout, Benjamin 
Haydon and Solomon Hart, seems to clamour 
for a historian. Mr. Pycroft’s small book 
occupies, though it does but partly fill, an 
qnpty place. By a diligent derangement of 
Redgrave’s Dictionary he has made fa topo- 
graphical distribution of all the dead artists 
of England, and is proud to be able to claim 
for Devonshire the honour of having produced, 
after Middlesex, a greater number of painters 
than any other county. Out of thirty-three 
artists known to have been born in Devonshire 
and found worthy of mention by Redgrave, 
Mr. Pycroft finds he may claim fifteen as 
pate of the first rank. It may be questioned, 

wever, whether the modern art student is so 
familiar with the names of Brockedon, 
Gendall, or Crosse as he should be if, indeed, 
they deserve this distinction. A fastidious 
taste might demur to James Northcote; good 

inters, but not surely the best, were the 
andscapists Lee and Ambrose Johns; there 
would be objectors to Cosway for his infinite 
littleness, and to poor beaten Haydon because 
blinded in the light he only upheld; the dis- 
tinguished name of Charles Eastlake could not 
have been earned by the brush; John Cross 
painted no more than one picture. Subjected 
to a narrow enquiry Mr. Pycroft’s list of 
fifteeen might thus be a little curtailed; 
but the record of the Devonshire artists 
would yet be full of interest. The miniature 
painters of the sixteenth century, John Shute 
and Nicholas Hilliard; James Gandy, the pupil 
of Vandyck, and favourite artist of Reynolds— 
these solid names of the early time, with a 
goodly list in the eighteenth century, suggest 
ample material for a good book, and have 
actually been the occasion of one which it is 
convenient to have, and not difficult to read. 
Mr. Pycroft’s short biographical sketches are 
alphabetically arranged; so far as they refer to 
the dead, they seem all to have been drawn 
from easily accessible sources. Where living 
artists are in question, Mr. Pycroft certainly 
(perhaps, very naturally) does more justice to 
Exeter, his native town, than he does to a yet 
more active centre, Plymouth. In this section 
are some serious omissions and seemingly 
random inclusions. In any account of Ph - 
mouth art the name of Arthur Shelley should 
appear. For the pleasure of some chance 
western reader, we must quote two lovely 
examples of James Northcote’s venomous 
speech. Being shown a picture said to be 
by Reynolds, he called out to his sister, 
*“Nancy! look here what he hath brought 
me; what they call a Sir Joshua! 0 
Sir Joshua at all, but a copy by that baste 
Lawrence!’ Another time, when Solomon 
Hart remarked injudiciously that Lawrence’s 
‘* Calmady children ”’ made a perfect picture, he 

ot a reply more curt than courteous :—‘‘ What 

*ye mane by a perfect picter? I never saw a 
perfect picter in my life. I’ve been to Rome, 
to the Vatican, and seen Raphel, and I’ve never 
seen a perfect picter by Raphel! You talk 
like a fule! A perfect picter by Lawrence, 
good God!” 


—_— 


MR. WYLLIE’S SKETCHES OF THE 
THAMES, 
THE Fine Art Society has opened a delightful 
little exhibition of sea and long-shore sketches 
by Mr. W. C. Wyllie. Mr. Wyllie is one of the 
most esteemed juniors at the Institute and, 
doubtless, a future member of the Royal Academy. 
He has gifts of originality along with the 
technical merits that come of a successful train- 
ing. It is, perhaps, true that his method in oil 
painting is even preferable to his method in 
water-colour; but his water-colour is at least 











admirable, though we will not deny that it may 
also be faulty. He was yachting all last 
autumn, it appears, but did not go farther to sea 
than about Ramsgate Pier. He loitered off Mar- 
gate, again off Sheerness, Gravesend, Tilbury, 
and Northfleet, and then pursued the Thames 
to almost the heart of London—having painted 
the tower of Limehouse church and the wharves 
thereby. The scenes in which he worked have 
artistic interests of their own, which are ap- 
parent to the unprejudiced observer, but to 
which the conventionally minded remain blind. 
We greatly prefer Mr. Wyllie’s work when it 
lies near the docks and the wharves than when 
it is on the more open waters, where there is 
little to draw but wave and sky. To draw or 
paint a sky with proper effect, Mr. Wyllie de- 
mands thatit shall be just a littlesmoky. Thus 
the sky of his ‘‘ Northfleet ” is a success ; while 
the skies of those scenes of his choosing in which 
the heavens are clear and the sea blue are com- 
paratively a failure. He draws waves very 
dexterously, and yet is not altogether without 
error as to wave-form. The sailor population 
has not engaged him very much, and his gentle- 
folk on the P. and O. boats are not people with 
whom you at once desire to experience the 
charms of conversation. But what Mr, Wyllie 
does so very well is the shipping itself. We 
doubt if any professedly marine painter ever 
knew more about the build of a boat, its rigging, 
its appearance in troubled or in calm waters. 
He draws boats ina crowd, as in ‘ Fiddler’s 
Reach,” where everything seems inclined to 
collide, yet nothing does collide ; and he draws 
a boat in the more placid waters of the mid- 
stream off Tilbury riding quietly and at ease. 
And all the buildings—many of them very tem- 
rary buildings—that stud the river banks are 
is especial property. He knows the sheds, 
the warehouses, the river-side taverns, the 
cement works. Notwithstanding what we must 
deem to be his deficiencies as a draughtsman of 
changing skies, or of the rolling surges of the 
open sea, Mr. Wyllie’s work, within his more 
especial province, is of admirable vivacity and 
freshness. More, perhaps, than he is himself 
aware of, he has discovered his own themes, and . 
treated them in hisown way. Not only will his 
drawings be popular, but they will deserve to 
be so. Many of them, we should like to add, 
are to be reproduced in one of those art volumes 
of which the Fine Art Society enjoysthe specialty. 
The book will be written by Mr. Grant Allen, 
and these reproductions will be its most appro- 
priate ornament. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Mr. W. FuiInpErS PETRIE, whose recent work, 
The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, at once 
placed him in the front rank of scientific 
explorers, has been engaged by the President 
and Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
to conduct operations in the Delta. Recog- 
nising, as stated in its prospectus, the para- 
mount importance of excavating the rich and 
extensive mounds of Zoan or Tanis (the modern 
San), the society, aided by the generous and 
warm co-operation of Prof. Maspero, has suc- 
ceeded through the agency of Mr. W. F. Petrie 
in obtaining on a satisfactory basis the neces- 
sary concession from the Egyptian Government. 
Mr. Petrie (having, in the interests of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, just completed a pre- 
liminary archaeological tour in the Delta) is 
accordingly now gone to Sin, where by this 
time he will have begun work with a large 
body of excavators. 

M. Naville, who opened the society’s first 
campaign, just twelve months ago, with the 
discovery of Pithom in the Wady Tumilat, is 
too busily engaged in the completion of his 
great variorum edition of the Livre des Morts 
to repair at present to the scene of operations ; 
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but he will continue to edit the inscriptions dis- 
covered in the course of the society’s excavations. 

It will readily be understood that the society 
owes much of the success which has attended 
its negotiations in the above matter to the 
good-will of the Khedive, and to the interest 
taken by his Highness in the history and 
antiquities of Ancient Egypt. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BEWICK COLLECTORS. 
London : Feb. 25, 1884. 

Public attention being just now directed 

to the works of Bewick, can you afford me 
space for a brief critical notice, which may not 
be without interest for his admirers and for 
collectors, and which certainly concerns his 
fair fame as an engraver? I have had occasion 
lately to examine the Rev. Thomas Hugo’s 
Bewick Collector, ‘‘containing impressions of 
2,000 wood-blocks, engraved for the most part 
by Thomas and John Bewick,” in which the 
student would naturally seek for examples of 
the artist’s work—I would say, of the work of 
Thomas Bewick ; we may let pass the produc- 
tions of the brother. What this collection 
really contains I purpose here to set forth. 

Nos. 1 to 12 (Fisher’s New English T'utor) are 

certainly not by Bewick. 

», 13—26 (History of all Nations) are not his. 
‘*R. P.” is engraved on four, and also 
on later cuts. 

26—84. Not a hint of Bewick. 

85—100. The refuse of some printing- 
office, and utterly worthless. 

102—111. (Horn-Book Alphabets.) Boys’ 
work. 

112—239. Refuse again. 
239, may be Bewick’s. 

240—276. (‘The series of wonderfully 
beautiful cuts” of Hastie’s Reading made 
Easy.) Not beautiful; and interesting 
only as showing how very poor his 
early work was. 

278—301. Earliest work, and worthless. 

302—307. (‘‘May be Hodgson’s.”) They 
are not Bewick’s. 

310 has Lee’s name to it. 

311 has Hodgson’s name, and is notice- 
able as being better engraved than any- 
thing by Bewick of early date. 

312—396. Nothing of any value. 

», 3897—432. Nothing to be identified as his. 

*433—436. Cuts from Select Fables (1784), 
spoiled in printing. 

*437—440. Cuts apparently done for the 
Fables of 1818, but not used. 

441—455. Cheap office-work; some little 
better work, probably from his hand. 

457—505. Cuts by John Bewick. 

506—637. Not one worth printing. 

638, 639. (From British Birds.) CoPprEes 
of the Dog with a kettle tied to his tail, 
and of the smaller design of a Beggar 
attacked by a dog; the latter a copy 
from Clennell. 

640, 641, 642. Not Bewick’s. 

644. Copy of a cut by Wm. Hughes. 

646, 647. CoprEs: cut without reversing. 

655. Copy of a cut drawn by Harvey for 
Hood’s Dream of Eugene Aram. 

679. Bap copy of a tail-piece by Clennell. 

802. Has Green’s name. 

805. Copy of a cut by Bonner. 

847. Copy from Harvey. 

854. Green “del. et sculp.” 

857. Not Bewick’s. 

858. By Bonner. 

860, 864, 865. All by Green. 

881—927. (‘The series of cuts used in 
The Hive,” 1806.) 920 to 927 are not 
in the Hive. They, as well as the prin- 
cipal of those in the Hive, are by Clen- 
nell, whose name is on the title-page. 


235, 236, 238, 





Nos. 928—966. May be by anybody. 
», *967—979. (Goldsmith and Parnell) and 
», *981—993. (Somerville’s Chase.) Both 
series of importance; but the cuts of 
the first badly printed; and the cuts of 
the second, though fairly printed, much 
worn. 
*1012. A good and well-printed cut from 
the Sportsman’s Friend. 

1013—1018. (Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.) Not a line of Bewick in them, 
for all that Mr. Poole (publisher), of 
Taunton, prints Bewick’s name under 


one. 
1019—1045. (Sovereigns of England.) 
Unworthy of Bewick, if by him. 
1061—1099. (Burns. ‘‘ Among the best 
roductions of the artist.”’) me small 
insignificant tail-pieces may be his, but 
the larger cuts are not. 

*1104, 1105, have the Bewick stamp. 

*1111. A dead horse. As good as the 
best tail-pieces to the Birds, fairly 
printed, and in fair condition. 

1117—1125. (Thornton’s Herbal.) I see 
nothing of Bewick’s hand here. 

1156—1226. (A Description of 300 Animals, 
1812.) Described by Hugo as “ quite 
equal to those in the Quadrupeds and 
Birds,” but much smaller, without back- 
grounds, and inferior in every respect. 
1129, 1131, 1134, 1146, are by Harvey 
and Orrin Smith; Smith’s name as 
engraver on them. 1137, 1142, 1143, 
1149, 1181, 1213, are also Harvey’s 
drawing, and of a later date than 
Bewick. 

*1227—1253. Fishes: well worth giving. 

1254—2009.: (More book-work, broad- 
sheets, racing-cuts, shop-cards, &c., &c.) 
So worn and battered and badly printed, 
or so bad in themselves, that respect 
for Bewick’s fame should have required 
their destruction. 


Among these last 755 cuts, the single excep- 
tion to the common worthlessness is *1330, the 
‘** Old Man and Dog toiling through the Snow.” 
None else were worth printing, even if Bewick’s; 
but many have no relation to him. One bears 
the name of Peckham, one is by Austin, one by 
Welsh ; some are bad ’prentice work, some are 
but pieces of broken blocks—débris. 

I have not a word to say against Mr. Hugo’s 
good faith. But, for his judgment! He seems, 
in his simple, ignorant enthusiasm, to have 
caught at anything and everything which any- 
body said was by Bewick, with such result as 
I have here desired to make clear. Among his 
2,009 cuts I reckon 65* which would have been 
worth printing, if printed well, and not hidden 
under a heap of rubbish. There are other 
Bewick collectors whom it may be of use to 
notice. W. J. Linton. 








REYNOLDS’ ‘‘ TRAGIC MUSE.” 
Ealing : Feb. 22, 1884. 

In his descriptive Catalogue of the Reynolds 
Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, Mr. F. G. 
Stephens says, of the grand idealisation of Mrs. 
Siddons contributed by the Duke of West- 
minster, that M. de Calonne gave Sir Joshua 
eight hundred ineas for it, and that Lord 
Grosvenor bought it in 1822 for more than 
double the sum. ‘‘The version at Dulwich was, 
as Northcote told us, painted by Score, one of 
Sir Joshua’s assistants, and was, according to 
Malone, sold to M. Desenfans (whose collec- 
tion is at Dulwich) for 700 guineas.” 

All this may be correct, so far as it goes. 
But it omits information of at least equal im- 
portance. 

In the first place, a book that Mr. Stephens 
frequently, and very properly, quotes shows 





that ¢~ave doubts beset the statement here attri- 
buted t» Northcote. In Leslie and Taylor’s Life 
of Reynolds we are assured that, according to 
Miss Fanshawe, Mrs. Siddons did not think 
that the Grosvenor picture was the work of 
Reynolds at all, poll declared positively that 
‘‘ the original was at Dulwich College.” Now, 
if that was really the opinion of the sitter, it 
is surely not enough to state, on the authority 
of Northcote, that the Dulwich picture was the 
work of Mr. Score, without affording any hint 
of the positive assertion of Mrs. Siddons her- 
self. For she was, by all accounts, not the sort 
of person to make such an assertion without 
any grounds. 

To show that Mr. Stephens is not exhaustive 
in his account of this picture, it may be added 
that there is a replica at Langley Park, which 
was given to the grandfather of Mr. Harvey by 
Sir Joshua as his own work. As this picture 
at least is an undoubtedly authentic work of 
the master, it ought certainly to have been men- 
tioned, when we are told of that belonging to 
Lord Normanton. 

Perhaps Mr. Beek, the accomplished and 
courteous secretary of the Grosvenor Gallery— 
himself an excellent artist and judge of works 
of art—may Le able to throw some light on the 
evidence of Northcote. Of course it is quite 
possible to admit that the Grosvenor version 
may be genuine without casting doubt upon 
that at Dulwich. It is certain that Desenfans 
was a competent collector; and one does not 
see why he should have paid 700 guineas (it is 
noted in Sir Joshua’s Diary as sold to M. 
Desenfans in June 1789 for £735) for a copy by 
Score. The price was a very high one, in 
those days, even for the master’s own work. 

H. G, KEENE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. J. M. Gray, whose notices of exhibitions 
and other art matters in Scotland have been 
for some years past a valued feature in the 
ACADEMY, has been nominated to the curator- 
ship of the national portrait gallery shortly to 
be established at Edinburgh. The appointment 
yet awaits the confirmation of the Government, 
which contributes £10,000 to the new institu- 
tion, being the same amount as is offered by an 
anonymous benefactor. 


Mr. E. J. GREGoRY will contribute to the 
next exhibition of the Academy not exactly a 
large, but an elaborately wrought, picture of a 
scene on the Thames. The nature which it de- 
picts is somewhat in accord with the ‘‘ summer 
redundant” of Mr. Browning’s verse. Never 
were the skies bluer, nor the leafage greener. 
In front of this admirable vision of June or July 
weather, there passes a trifling incident, drawn 
with Mr. Gregory’s usual tact, from the life of 
the day. There is a house-boat, and a lady in 
a pink gown, and a younger girl in a navy-blue 
walking dress. Near them is the tussle—we can 
hardly say the combat—of several swans, one or 
two of which would appear to have acquired a 
vested interest in the bounty bestowed upon 
them by the party in the house-boat, and to re- 
sent the intrusion of fresh comers. This is the 
story of the picture, of which, of course, the 
real interest consists in the treatment, at once 
daring and beautiful, of line and hue. It is 
safe to say that the new painting will do much 
more than was done by the “ Piccadilly ” of last 
year to advance the reputation of one of our 
younger Associates. It is of great freshness and 
of distinguished originality. Mr. Gregory 1s 
likewise engaged on a water-colour drawing re- 
presenting a girl on a tricycle, and a dog bound- 
ing excitedly by her side. 

WE are glad to hear that Mr. Whistler may 
shortly exhibit a group of small works executed 
but lately. These would seem to divide them- 
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selves into two series; one of them of labours 
suggested by the artist’s last visit to the Cornish 
coast—of which the readers of the World have 
from time to time been made aware in Mr. 
Whistler's own engaging fashion— and the other 
of small oil paintings depicting the effects in 
certain back shops of Chelsea. We shall be in- 
terested in seeing to what extent these artistic 
studies continue the line begun by Mr. Whistler 
in his earlier French etchings, such as ‘‘ The 
Rag Shop” and ‘‘ La Marchande de Moutarde.” 


Mr. Brock’s bust of Longfellow has this 
week been placed in Poet’s Corner. It is said 
by those at 2 had an intimate acquaintance with 
Longfellow to be an excellent portrait, and it is 
unquestionably a most spirited artistic perform- 
ance. The poet is arrayed in the robes of a 
“D.C.L.,” the detail of which is neither too 
much ignored nor too much insisted upon, The 
peet has an air of vigorous health and hearty 
spiits. The bust does not represent him pre- 
cisely in old age. Mr. Brock has also almost 
completed his statue of Sir William Temple. 
The statue itself will shortly be placed in situ, 
while the plaster model will be sent to the Royal 
Academy. This is likewise capable sculptor’s 
work, but we must consider the Longfellow in- 
finitely more attractive. 


AN exhibition of drawings in black and white, 
executed for Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s fine art 
publications, is to be opened at Mr. Leggett’s 
Galleries, 62 Cheapside, on March 1. 


M. N. DE WaAILLy has had printed as a 
pamphlet, which is circulated with the current 
number of the (razette archéologique, the dis- 
courses delivered at the funeral of Francois 
Lenormant by three of his colleagues—M. 
Heuzey, president of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions; M. Delisle, director of the Bibliothtque 
nationale ; and M. R. de Lasteyrie, one of the 
editors of the Guzette archéoloyijue. 


A NEW museum has been formed at Rome, in 
the Baths of Diocletian, to contain the mural 
paintings that have been found pretty fre- 
quently of late years in the course of the ex- 
cavations. It will be under the charge of Sig. 
Fiorelli. 


Sic. GAMURRINI, the Government archae- 
ologist for Tuscany and Umbria, reports, upon 
an Etruscan balance and weights recently found 
at Chiusi (Clusium), that they prove Clusium 
retained its Etruscan standard of weight to a 
late time. The Etruscan pound was equal to 
212°2 grammes; the Roman pound was equal 
to 327 grammes. 

M. Pu. Burry writes to us :— 

*‘M. Gaston le Breton, the director of the pottery 
museum at Rouen, which is one of the most im- 
portant in France, has drawn up a descriptive and 
historical account of its treasures, accompanied by 
numerous illustrations of specimens remarkable 
for their intrinsic beauty or their rarity. This 
work, which can be obtained in London from 
M. Dulau, is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the origin of fuience in France.’’ 

Ir may be ranked among the curious coin- 
cidences of journalism that Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards in England and Prof. Maspero in 
Egypt, without collusion or previous correspond- 
ence upon the subject, should not only have 
been moved to make public their views as to 
the necessity of establishing a more extended 
system of local archaeological conservation in 
the valley of the Nile, but that these two inde- 
peudent appeals should have chanced to be 
published in London on the self-same day 
(Saturday, February 23), the one in the columns 
of the ACADEMY and the other i) the Jimes. 
An unfortunate Japsus calami (probably a slip 
of the translator’s pen) makes Prof. Maspero, 
in the above-named letter, attribute the excava- 
tion of the city of Pithom, this time last year. 
to the Palestine Fund, instead of to the Egypt 





Exploration Fund. Even more singular is it, 
however, that Col. Scott Moncrieff, in his own 
letter introducing that of Prof. Maspero to our 
contemporary, should ignore the discovery of 
Pithom by means of English money, take no 
account of the brilliant services of M. Naville, 
and remark that ‘‘ England can send forth no 
Egyptologist to share the work” of Prof. 
Maspero. This, too, in face of the fact (duly 
mentioned in Prof. Maspero’s accompanying 
letter) that Mr. W. Flinders Petrie is even now 
actually beginning work at Zoan (San) as the 
accredited agent of an English society. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE Philharmonic Society commenced its 
seventy-second season last Thursday week, 
February 21. The programme did not con- 
tain a single novelty. Mr. Carrodus played 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and the perform- 
ance was a masterly one; the brilliant and 
difficult Molique cadenza which he introduced 
into the first movement gained for him enthusi- 
astic and well-deserved applause. Miss Clara 
Asher, the young and clever pupil of Mr. George 
Mount, was heard in Meuthdanshete Capriccio 
in B minor (op. 22). Mdme. Patey sang 'the 
‘‘Tnflammatus” from Dvordk’s‘‘Stabat Mater,”’ 
and Haydn’s ‘‘Spirit’s Song.” The former 
piece, with its curious mixture of styles, is 
interesting, but loses much of its effect by being 
given in detached form. It was well sung by 
Mdme. Patey. The programme included, be- 
sides, Beethoven’s ‘‘Egmont,” Spohr’s ‘‘ Power 
of Sound,” and Gounod’s ‘ Saltarello,” com- 
posed expressly for the society. Respecting 
these well-known works nothing need be said. 
Mr. Cusins having resigned, the conductorship 
this season will be in the hands of four honorary 
musicians; we gave the names a few weeks 
ago. Mr. George Mount wielded the bdton 
on the first evening. Under ordinary circum- 
stances we should wait till the various candi- 
dates had offered themselves for trial, and then 
name the one whom we thought the most suitable 
to place at the head of the orchestra of this old- 
established society; but we feelable to pronounce 
judgment now at any rate on the first even- 
ing. On many occasions we have spoken of 
the late chef-d’orchestre, Mr. Cusins, ard frankly 
expressed our opinion that he was not the man 
to lead the band to honour and fame. But his 
faults were negative; those of Mr. Mount, on 
the other hand, are positive. His mode of 
beating time is confusing, and now and then 
inaccurate; and, indeed, so absorbed does he 
become in the management of his;stick and in 
the reading of his score that tempo, balance of 
tone, phrasing, marks of expression, everything, 
in fact, essential to the faithful rendering of a 
work, is frequently spoiled, if not ignored. We 
have nothing to say against Mr. Mount either 
as @ man or as a musician; but his début at 
the Philharmonic Concerts will not increase 
his reputation, and can have done no good to 
that of the society. Brahms’ new Symphony 
was originally announced for the fn con- 
cert, March 6; but it has been changed to 
No. 2 in D. 

On Friday evening, February 22, Bach’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio” was given by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society at St. James’s Hall. The 
work was only intended for use in church, and 
the six sections of which it is composed were 
to be performed on different occasions, as in- 
dicated by the titles—first, second, or third 
days of the festival of Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Sunday after New Year’s Day, and the 
festival of the Epiphany. So far as the character 
of the music is concerned, the performance of 
the whole work involves no inconsistency, but 
there is too much of it. Hence, on Friday, 
some of the movements were considerably 





curtailed, and others omitted. The solos are 
interesting, the chorales wonderfully fine, and 
the choruses contain much of Bach’s most 
pleasing and genial workmanship. Some of 
the chorales were sung unaccompanied, others 
supported by the organ. Yet Bach has through- 
out indicated the use of the organ and doubled 
the voice —_ with strings and wind instru- 
ments. There were also other deviations from 
the score for which there seems to be no 
authority. In the solos the harmonies indicated 
by the continuo were filled up by the organ, but in 
such a faintand uncertain manner asto bescarcely 
audible, and thus much of the music sounded 
all top and bottom. Moreover, the organ part 
was not given in the true Bach spirit. The 
performance on the whole was very good, though 
at times slightly wanting in delicacy. The 
choir sang splendidly. The solo vocalists were 
Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Harper 
Kearton, and Mr. Bridson, and they all deserve 
praise. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Hallé, Mr. W. H. Cummings conducted. 

An interesting concert was given on Friday 
afternoon at the Bliithner Pianoforte Rooms, 
Kensington. Mr. Carrodus played two move- 
ments of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and 
songs were contributed by Mdme. Sterling and 
Mr. Oswald; but the principal feature of the 
afternoon was the playing of Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs on a piano with the new arrangement of 
the strings known as the ‘‘ overstrung scaling.” 
To each note is added a fourth string, tuned an 
octave higher, which, by its ‘‘overtone re- 
inforcement,” adds greatly to the power and 
richness of the sound. Mdlle. Krehs, in a 
variety of solos by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Liszt, &c., showed off to advantage the quali- 
ties of the instrument. 

Mr. A. ©. Mackenzie’s dramatic Cantata, 
“‘ Jason,” produced at the Bristol Festival of 
1882, was performed for the first time in 
London by the Borough of Hackney Choral 
Association last Monday evening, under the 
direction of Mr. E. Prout. The libretto, by 
Mr. W. Grist, is skilfully arranged; and the 
composer, who has written excellent music, . 
owes not a little to the vigour and flow of the 
verses. In the first part of the work we have 
the building of the ship, the invocation of 
Jason, and the departure of the Argonauts. 
In the second part Jason meets the royal 
maiden, Medeia, and we have the love scene, 
the conflicts with the fire-breathing oxen, the 
armed men, and the sleepless dragon who guards 
the golden fleece ; and the return of Jason and 
his companions to their native land. We do 
not purpose to review each number in detail, 
Lut to give the general impression made upon 
us by the work. Earnestness of purpose, 
dramatic power of expression, a frank acknow- 
ledgment of the influences of the present day, 
and respectful adherence to the form and style 
of the past—all thsee we find in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
music. In listening to it we feel in presence of 
a man who is steadily but surely feeling his 
way to independence and originality. ‘‘Jason,’’ 
in spite of occasional weakness, is a work o f 
remarkable power and great promise. The 
most striking numbers are the choruses in the 
first part, the orchestral intermezzo ‘‘On the 
Waters,” Jason’s scena and air in the second 
part, and the concluding chorus. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Fusselle, who did not do 
full justice to her part, and Messrs. J. W. 
Turner and M. Tufnail, who were fairly 
successful. The choir sang well, and the 
orchestra, which had a difficult and important 
part to fulfil, did its best; but the limited 
opportunities for rehearsal caused at times a 
slight unsteadiness. The hall was filled and 
the work well received. 

On Tuesday evening last, Mr. Willing gave 
an extra concert in aid of a fund for restoring 
churches near Coventry. The programme was 
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one of special inievest. There was, first of all, 
the Fifty-seventh Psalm, composed for tenor 
solo, chorus, and orchestra by Mr. E. H. 
Thorne. This short work, written for Mr. 
Willing’s Choir, is one of very great merit ; the 
music is clever and interesting. The opening 
solo and chorus and the concluding number are 
delightfully fresh and well developed. Mr. 
Charles Chilley sang the solo part with much 
taste, but not sufficient power. After this 
came a selection from MHandel’s. Oratorio 
‘‘ La Resurrezione,” written at Rome in 1708. 
We believe it has never been given in England. 
In the score, which is in the musical library at 
Buckingham Palace, Handel has made use of 
several instruments, now obsolete—viz., the 
theorbo, the lute, the viola da gamba, and, 
of course, the cembalo, the backbone of the 
orchestra of the eighteenth century. A note 
in the programme-book attracted special atten- 
tion; it was as follows:—‘‘ Handel’s instru- 
mentation will be adhered to, and no 
additions whatever made.” In spite of this 
promise, ‘‘ additional accompaniments,” and not 
of the best, were used in the aria ‘* O voi dell’ 
Erebo.”” The viola da gamba part in ‘‘ Ferma 
l’ ali” was simply omitted; this, indeed, was 
not an addition, but a subtraction. Of course, 
the part left out could not be given; but some 
other instrument or instruments ought to have 
replaced the obsolete viola part, so as to ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to the composer’s 
intentions. And, again, the cembalo part is 
absolutely necessary to recitatives, arias, and 
choruses. To perform the Oratorio without 
harpsichord, or piano, or substitutive accompani- 
ments was simply to render much of Handel’s 
music ridiculous. To give only one instance: the 
aria “‘Caro figlio” is written in the score for 
voice and violoncello part—a mere sketch. The 
cembalo evidently filled up the harmonies or 
played an independent part, as indicated in the 
concluding symphony; but Mr. Willing only 
gave the voice and violoncello part, thus making 
a perfect caricature of the song. The music, if 
not great, is very graceful and pleasing. Two 
of the most interesting numbers were omitted : 
the first, the Angels’ Song, with violins divided 
into four parts, and Maddalena’s aria ‘‘ Per 
me gia,”’ with some very interesting and feasible 
orchestration. The Oratorio only contains two 
choruses ; these were both given, and well sung 
by the choir. The solo vocalists were Miss J. 
Griffin, Mdme. Enriquez, and Messrs. Chilley 
and Santley. The programme concluded with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie,” and the verses were 
recited by Mr. Santley. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








OBITUARY. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. John Pyke 
Hullah, LL.D., in London, on February 21. 
He was born at Worcester in 1812, and in 1832 
became a student of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He was first known as a composer ; 
nearly half a century ago his Opera ‘‘ The Vil- 
lage Coquettes” was produced at the St. 
James’s Theatre. The singing classes which 
he held, first at Exeter Hall and afterwards at 
St. Martin’s Hall, did much to spread the 
knowledge of music among the people. In 
1872 he was appointed Inspector of Training 
Schools for the United Kingdom. He wrote 
many essays and papers on the history and 
science of music for various periodicals. The 
History of Modern Music and Music in the House 
are two of his best-known works. Dr. Hullah 
was a contributor to the ACADEMY in its early 
days; and long and ably written articles in 
our columns on music and musicians of the 
eighteenth century, and other subjects, gave 
proof of his musical knowledge and literary 
ability. Dr. Hullah held many appointments, 
and was honorary member of musical societies 
in Rome and Florence. 
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Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. A Rosein June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Studies from Life. By the Author of | My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
*John Halifax.’ Poyuter. 

Grandmother's Money. By F. W. | Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Robinson. Life of Marie Antoinette. By 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. Professor C. D. Yonge. 

Mistress and Maid. By the Author ~ oat. By George MacDonald, 


ot ‘John Halifax. . 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. Young Mrs, Jariine. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 


St. Olave's. By the Author of a0 ho 2 
Janita’s racken 7 A q 
an p> ome a jury. By Amelia B 


Cross. 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs 
Norton, 
THE NEW VOLUME 


IT was a LOVER and his LASS. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


f 
Hunst & Buacxett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 














TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 





THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN 
KEMP,M.A. Vol. L., containing Four Books, post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the 
UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Edward von Hartmann. 


Speculative Results, according to the Inductive Method of Physi 
Science. Authorised Translation by WILLIAM G. COUPLAND. Mt A. 
Ten Editions of the German original have been sold since its first 
appearance in 1868, In 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth. (Nearly ready. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 
to the QURAN. 


To which is prefixed Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with Additional 
Notes and Emendations ; together with a Complete Index to the Text, 
Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. 


By Rev. E. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana. 
{ 


Vol. LI., post/8vo. Nearly ready. 





| ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGE, 


WRITINGS, and RELIGION 
of the PARSIS. 
By Martin Haug, Ph.D., 


Late Professor of Sanskrit aud Comparative Philology at the Universit: 
of Munich. Third Edition, Edited and Ralarged by E. W. WEST. 
Ph.D. To which is also added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. 
HAUG by Professor EVANS, Post vo, cloth, 16s. 

“* We have, in a concise and readable form, a history of ther 

into the sacred writings and religion of the Parsis from the coleniamee 

down to the present—a dissertation on the langaages of the Parsi Serip- 

— SS a ee Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Pursis, and 
issertation on the Zoroastrian religion, with espec 

origin and development.”— Times. ae ee oe 


JUAN de VALDES’S 
“SPIRITUAL MILK.” 


Octaglot. The Italian original, wito translations into Spanish, Lati 
Polish, German, English, French, and Ergadin. With a Critival and 
Historical Introductim by EDWARD BUEHMER, the Editor of 
** Spanish Reformers” Tall 4to, wrappers, 63. 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
SOUTH AMERICA during the 
COLONIAL PERIOD. 
By R. G. Watson, 


Editor of “* Murray’s Handbook of Greece.” 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 
with a Map, 2\s. 
“ That portion of his book relating to Brazil, in particular, seems to us to 
cover ground which is new, or at least has not been fully occupied by any 
previous English writer.”—St. James's Gazette, 











CREEDS of the DAY; 
or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 


By Henry Coke. 
In Three Series, To which is now added an Index and Contents. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 

“ It is not a light task which Mr. Coke has set before him—to present the 
theological outcome of Biblical study, modern science, and opeeaiation in 
concise, clear, and simple form—yet it must be owned that he has carried 
- on — no + nye intelligence and skill. . . . An accurate 
view of the opinions on the most important questions of the da: 
from these pages, which are full of inf tion.” —Scot — 








MICROSCOPICAL MORPHOLOGY 
of the ANIMAL BODY in 
HEALTH and DISEASE. 
By C. Heitzmann, M.D. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 
By A. P. Sinnett, 


jan of ** The Occult World.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
s. 6d. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 


‘*Mr. Sinnett delivers his gospel with much clearness and obvious good 
faith.”—Saturday Review. 
S ecemennmmmamete 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES of AFRICA. 
By R. N. Cust. 


And a Language Map by E.G. RAVENSTEIN. 2 ¥ols., with Thirty- 
one Autotype Portraits, cloth, 25s, 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the 
OTTOMAN-TURKISH LANGUAGE. 
By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Loxpox: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeata Hi. 
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THE ACADEMY. 








R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 
AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice pa as to the best mode of 
Publishing. blishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary Property | carefully conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
free.— 1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

the Printing Times, Health, Know , the Furniture Guzette, 
a pee — other high-class Publications, call attention to the facilities 
r the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 

Ton vf for PERIODICAL LITERA 9 whet her Illustrated or Plain. 
Estim of New di for either, Printing or 
Priming a and Publishing. —74 to 76, Great Quoeen-street, London, W.C. 














Just published. 


ONGS from “‘RIQUET of the TUFT.” 


By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE. Music by C. STANLEY WISE, 


No.1. THE FLOWER GREETING, Compass Dto Gsharp. Net 2s, 0d. 
No.2. MAY. CompassE flattoG .. ° oo op =: 8. 6d, 
No.3. THE CHALLENGE. Compass C to D oo we, 


London: NOVELLO, EN EWER, & co. 





THEATRES. 








DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 


AUHAMBRA THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND. 


Every evening, at 7.45, ~~ Fairy Spectacular Opera, by GEORGE R. Sims, 
entitled ‘ "THE GOLDEN RING.” 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


kvery evening, at 8, Opera Comique, entitled 
NELL GWYNNE. 
Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Henry Walsham, M. Dwyer, A. Cadwaladr, 
A. Wheatman, Cecil Crotton, and Lionel Brough ; Mesdames Giulia War- 


a — Stone, Victoria Keynolds, Agnes “Lyndon, and Florence 
St. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by HER LIVING IMAGE. 











A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo0, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
It brings together inf ion not ined in any single work extant.” 
_London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LimiTED), 15, Paternoster-row « 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


ORNEILLE’S CINNA. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by LEON DELBOs, A. of King’s College, 
London. French Classics for English Students. No. 
No. 1. RACINE’S LES PLAIDEURS. By the SAME paki 
No. 2. CORNEILLE.—HORACE. 1s. 6d. 
No. 4. MOLIERE.—BOUKGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Is.6d. (Shortly. 
“Compared with other books having the same aim, these books deserve 
very favourable mention. For the notes are well selected; they never 
commit the “me: y of trespassing on the province of the gtammar or 


the d vs i to the pupii’s laziness, and they are, 
moreover, ae well expressed and to ihe point.”—Saturduy Keview. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 2v, South’ Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








HAT is the GOOD of LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE? A Di fi ks on Tontine Schemes. By 


G.G.C. Post-free on poo oom og . the IMPERIAL LIFE OFFicé, 1, Old 
Broad-street, E.C., and 22, Pall-mall, S.W. 


HCENIX FIKE OFFICE, Lomparp pees 
and CHARING CRO8S, LONDON.—Established 17: 
Insurances against Loss by Fire ‘and Lightning effected in - ofthe 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING CROSS, S.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
ae. Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at derat 











OU RT THEATRE, 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8.15, an original Comedy, in three acts, by BRANDER 
MATTHEWS, entitled MARGERY’S LOVERS, 


Messrs, Arthur Cecil, Mackintosh, Cartwright, Charles Coote, and John 
Clayton ; Mesdames Beerbohm-Tree and John W. ‘ood, 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Directors, Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L. SHINE. 


This evening, at 8.30 (LAST NIGHT),a pepe, in three acts, by 
H. HAMILTON, entitled OUK REGIMEN 


Preceded, at 7.45,by HUSBAND IN aoe ER. 
On MONDAY NEXT, Farcical Comedy, in three eae, 
MEMBER FOR SLOCUM 








by G. R. Sus, 
ONESIMUS EPPS—MR. J, L. SHINE. 
G RAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON. 
Managers, Messrs. HOLT and WiLMOT. 
Every evening, at 7.30, CHARLES READE’S great Dram: 
IT’s NEVER YOO LATE TO MEND.” 
New scenery, original effects, specially selected company. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 


NEW 





Every evening, at 8.15, GOLDEN CALF. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 
OVELTY THEATRE. 


Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 8.30, THE NEW MAGDALEN, 
Preceded, at 7.45, by THE WILFUL WARD, 


OuYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. A. CONOVER. 

Every evening, at 8, CAST ADRIFT. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by BUX AND COX, 
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QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.15, THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 


Messrs, F, Wyatt, Howard Russell, 8. Calhaem, C. Coote, John Phipps, 
T. J. Meridew, Cecil Rayne, and Robert Pateman; Mesdanics Lotta, Fanny 
Coleman, Lavis, and Annie Bentl ley. 


Preceded, at 7.15, by DELICATE GROUND. 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr, EDGAn Bruce. 
This evening, at 8.45 (LAST NIGHT), 
THE PALACE OF TRUTH. 
Preceded, at 8, by IN HONOUR BOUND. 


On MONDAY NEXT will be produced a a bing act Tlay, entitlet 
BREAKING A BUTTE. 
by Henry A. JONES and HENRY HERMAN, 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
Every evening, at 7.45, A MINT OF MONEY, 
At 8, TAKING IT EASY, 
At 9.45, PAW CLAUDIAN, 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, CONFUSION, 











Preceded, at 8, by AN OL > MASTER. 








OF INTEREST TO | ‘SINGERS. ¢ SPEAKERS, A AND 4 ALL WHO SUFFER™ 


OM CHEST COMPLAIN 
a Received from 8, Geamecsae ‘ a oad chem Lichfield Cathedral. 
* Kindly send me a few more 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
I cannot get on at all without them.” 
ve instant relief, and taste pleasantly, 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 


GOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 











“.. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives, Large 
Bonuses. Immediate settlement of Claims, 





ACCIDENTS !—64, CORNHILL, 


NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS, 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 


ee m4 oe a ae 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all ate” 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Benus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
Or 8 GXAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 18651, 


IRK BECK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
4nd Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
vegette = demand. P 

dertakes for i of charge, the custody of 

Deeds, Wri and ow ae and Valenbioe® the collection of Bills 

of of Exchange, Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
Shares, 

= of Credit and Circular — Lyon 

4 Pamphlet, with full 

lst March, haxo, 








—_ RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 





POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
HSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

























“BRITISH INSULITE CO. 
(LIMITED), 
20, Coleman Street, London, E.C., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“INSULITE” GOODS. 


Also Makers of all kinds of ELEcTRIC APPLIANCES 
of the most improved description. 


| Apply to the Congows Sor Illustrated Catalogues, Trade 
_Terms, and Price Lists. : 








BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 





BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 








BRYANT & M4*'s MATCHES. 


| 











Gold Medal: Paris. 


Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppanrr, F.L0., F.0.2., City 


Analyst, Bristol. 


‘“I£ properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassa11. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoA.—* A delicious preparation.” 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tre a best, and most liberal. 
FOUNDED A.D, 1868. 
Cash prices. mo extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Paces Catalog with terms, post-free. 

F. MOEDER, 

48,249,350, Tottenham-court-road, end 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-strest, W. 
Established 1863, 








SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. | 





REPOTLY, 
le oi H. S.S8., Oculist a. 
the adaptation, of Ly his especial and sole stu 
Earl Lin deer, Sir J 
agent, &c. 


Tew, perme are the cause of 


Benedict, F. ». Dixon Hartland, 
amphlet containing valuable suggestions, post- 


most of blindness and defective vision. 
la, OLD BOND STREET, (late 39), has made 
tud ad u Wit of thirty years. Testimonials from 
lea. Thomas Cuok; Esq., the well-known tourist 


City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 





THE CUP: and 


THE FALCON. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Porr Laureate. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 





[HE WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. A New 
jonas ee Corrected throughout by the Author. , With a New Portrait. 


A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 
VESTIGIA: a Novel. By George Fleming, Author of “A Nile 


Novel,” “‘ Mirage,’”’ “The Head of Medusa,” &c. 2 vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. 

“This is the best book the author has written. . . . This book makes an advance 
in the writer’s powers of very considerable extent, and, to begin with, it is absolutely 
free from all trace of effort; its characters are persons, not types. . . . is story 
is written with an amount of power and unconventionality that is at least rare.” 

Spectator. 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
(Revised after Official Returns) of 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the Civilised World, for the Year 1881. Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Altogetber, Mr. Keltie may be congratulated on having produced a volume which 
the statesman or student of politics may study without fear of being misled, and the 
very evident zeal and industry which he has lavished in compassing the result entitles 
him to something more than a word of common praise.’’—Times. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


THE HIGH ALPS of NEW ZEALAND; or, a Trip to the 
Glaciers of the Antipode, with an Ascent of Mount Cook. 'By WILLIAM 
SPOTSWOOD GREEN, M.A., Member of the English Alpine Club. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Te his contrived to incorporate with his narrative many interesting facts 
relating to the natural history and physiography of these remarkable islands, which 
raises his work far above the level of an ordinary book of travel.”—Nature. 


SAMOA: a Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, together with 
Notes on the Cults and Customs of Twenty-three other Islands in the Pacific. 
By GEORGE TURNER, LL.D., of the London Missionary Society. With a 
Preface by E. B. TYLOR, F.R.S8. With Maps. Crown 8vo,9s. [Jn a few days, 





NOW READY, WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN MORLEY. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, THE COLLECTED WORKS of 
(Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo, 
5s. each volume. 

1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by JoHN MoriEy.— 
2. EASAYS.—3. POEMS.—4. ENGLISH TRAITS: and REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN.—5. CONDUCT of LIFE: and SOCIETY and SOLITUDE.—6. LET- 
TERS: and SOCIAL AIMS, &c. 
“Their great merits are careful editing and beautiful finish.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


MENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM”: its Purpose and its Structure. 
A Study. By JOHN F.GENUNG. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MR. LEWIS CARROLL’S NEW BOOK. 


RHYME? and REASON? By Lewis Carroll, Author of “ Alice’s 


Adventures in Wonderland,” &c. With Sixty-five Illustrations b 
Frost and Nine by Henry Holliday. Crown 8vo, 7s. y Arthur B. 
*.* This book is a reprint, with a few additions, of the comic portion of “ = 
tasmagoria, and other Poems,” and of the “ Hunting of the Snack” ‘Mr. a 
pictures are new. 


[DEAS: “Buch-le-Grand” of the Reisebilder of Heinrich Heine 


1826. A Translation by I. B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 


WooLwicH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into 


the a Military Academy, for the Years 1880—1883 inclusive. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 





[HE STUDY of THEOLOGY, INTRODUCTION to. By James 


DRUMMOND, LL.D, Professor of Thevlogy in M 2 
London. Crown 8vo, 58. — a 


THE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, A TEXT-BOOK of. By Alfred 
DANTELL. & vagy moh hg ra in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh. 








SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.—An Article by J. Comxns Carr, with Engravings 
after important Pictures by Six JosHvua R8yNo.ps, appears in THE ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


WILLIAM MORRIS.—A Poem by Mx. Wuitam Morxts, Author of “Tue 
Eartuty Parapisez,”’ &c., appearsin THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Sor MARCH. 
Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


The English Mlustrated Magasine. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

1. “MRS. HARTLEY, with her CHILD as a YOUTHFUL BACCHANAL.” 
Engraved by O. Lacour from the Picture by Sir JosHUA REYNOLDs in the 
possession of Earl Northbrook. (Frontispiece.) 

2. MEETING in WINTER: a Poen .... 

8. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS .... ove - _ aan J. 

Illustrations: Crossing the Brook, > ~ ed by Charles de Kellenbach— 
The Hon. Miss Frances Harris, with a Dog, Engraved by E. Gascoine - 
Margaret Georgiana Countess Spencer, and Georgiana oe, her Daughter, 
Engraved by O. Lacour—Felina, Engrav: J. D. rgiana 














. WrtLrAM Morris. 
Comyns CARR, 


eee eee 


ed b Cooper—Geo' 
Duchess of Devonshire, and her Child, Georgiana Dorothy, afterwards Countess 
of Carlisle, Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
4. AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. (T» be continued.) 
By the AuTHor of “ JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
Illustrations by C. Naprer Hemy: The Cornish Coast, trom Ynys Head to 
Beast Point, Engraved by J.D. Cooper—Poltesco, Engraved by E. Gascoine— 
Cadgwith Cove, Engraved by Balecz Istvin—The Devil’s Frying-Pan, near 
Cadgwith, Engraved by W. M. R. Quick—The erman’s Daughter, En- 
graved by Balecz Istvin—Steam Seine Boats Going Out, Engraved by E. 
Schladitz—Hauling in the Boats, Evening, Engraved by R. Paterson. 
5. SHAKSPEARE in the MIDDLE TEMPLE ove ...__ Rev. ALFRED AINGER. 
Illustrations by C. O. Murray: Frieze of Carved Wood-work in the Middle 
Temple Hall, Engraved by E. Gascoine—Entrance to the Middle Temple Hall, 
Engraved by W. and J. R. Cheshire—The Middle Temple Hall from Fountain 
Court, Engraved by O. Jahyer—Midd:e Temple Lane, Engraved by W. and 
J. R. Cheshire—Gateway into Serjeants’ Inn, Engraved by J. A. Quartley— 
The Porch of the Temple Church, Engraved by E. Stankowski—In King’s 
Bench Walk, Engraved by J. A. Quartley—Interior of the Middle Temple 
Hall, Engraved by E. Gascoine. 
6. JULIA. (Conclusion.) 
7, FABLES from AESOP. 


we WALTER BESANT. 


eee 


“'The Kid and the Wolf.” 
Translated by ALFRED CALDECOTT, M.A. 
Illustrations by RanportPH CaLpEcoTT: The Fable—The Application, 


Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
8. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. XII.—XIV. (To be continued.) 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c.—Ornamental Frieze, designed by Hans 
Sebald Beham (1500—1550)—Initial Letter, German School (1518)—Ornamental 
Frieze, designed by Heywood Sumner—Initial Letter, designed by Louis 
Matthes—Ornamental Frieze, designed by Heywood Sumner—Ini Letter, 
French School (1552). 
Single Numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. Yearly subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


THE BURNETT LECTURES. 


ON LIGHT. First Course. ON the NATURE of LIGHT. 
Delivered at Aberdeen, November, 1883, by GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES 
M.A., F.R.S., &c., Fellow of Pembroke Ollege, and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE NEW CODE. 


THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS. 


A New Series of Reading Books for Standards I.to VI. Edited by A. F. 
MURISON, sometime English Master in the Aberdeen Grammar School. 


PRIMER I. «.. 48 pp. .. 3d. | STANDARD III. ... 178 pp. ... 
PRIMER II. «. 48 pp. .. 3d. | STANDARD IV. ... 182 pp. ... 
STANDARDI. ... 92 pp. .. 6d. | STANDARD V. _... 216 pp. ... 18. 3d. 
STANDARD II. ... 124 pp. ... 9d. | STANDARD VI. ... 228 pp. ... 1s. 6d. 


W[ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 293, MARCH, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
I. JAMES HOPE-SCOTT. By Sir Francis H. DoYLe. 
II. NEW EDITION of KEATS. 
Ill. A SOCIAL STUDY of our OLDEST COLONY. 
IV. A RENEGADE. Chaps. I., II. 
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